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CARED 


HE Author of the New Syſtem of Huſbandry 
Preſents his Compliments to the Editors of 
the Monthly Review for Fanuary 1775, and obſerves, 
that they have laboriouſly traced his Work through, 
Chapter by Chapter, and is much obliged to them 
for the ſenſible and impartial Remarks they have 
made thereon, though at the Concluſion, he has not 
entirely eſcaped the Laſh of their Pen. However. 
ths Chaſtiſement he bears with Pleaſure, and has ta- 
ken their friendly Advice, for he lays himſeif open 
to onviction, upon peruſing his Work before put 
to preſs for a fifth Edition; and he ſtands convicted 
that it contained a Number of ſuperfluous Words, 
which few Authors can themſelves correct. He is 
alſo very happy to find that the Eſſence or Spirit of 
the Work, has in general merited their Approba- 
tion, and more particularly ſo, as it happens to be 
upon a Subject, that the Succeſs of which may in 
ſome Degree affect every Individual, though not ſo 
ſenſibly, as to be immediately felt; likewiſe, as he 
is an entire Stranger to them, and they to him, to- 
gether with the impartial and honeſt Obſervations 
they have made on both Sides the Queſtion, he is 
convinced, that though anonymous Writers, they 
may give honeſt Sentiments without Fee or Reward, 
when criticiſing upon another Work, as well as they 


have done upon his. 15 
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PREFACE. 
UR oreat Creator "I ood and 
wife purpoſes, has diver Gel hu- 5 

man nature with as many degrees of 

underſtanding, as there are external 8 

ſhapes in the body,: and linked us ſo 

together, that we cannot live without 5 

the aſſiſtance of each other. 

The political government is as 
much dependent upon the mechani- 
cal artiſt or day labourer, for a ſub- 
ſiſtence, as the latter are to them, for 
any judgmatical laws they may enact, 
for regulating the multitude of indi- 


viduals under their care. i 
A 1 The 


„ 

The political ſyſtem may be com- 
pared to the movement of a watch, 
the legiflative power the main ſpring; 
ſhould they enact ſuch laws as are 
oppreſlive ; ; or, on the other hand, 

omit thoſe that would be ufeful to 
community; if enacted it would 
cauſe ſuch a contraſt in nature, as 
would diſorder the whole ſyſtem. 


Though, I doubt not but the po- 
litical abilities of our legiſlature are 


adequate to that of any other body 
of men in the known world; yet 
experimental knowledge, acquired by 
induſtry and attention to buſineſs, is 
very often wanted to plan uſeful laws. 
- It matters not from what fountain 
uſeful knowledge ariſe, whether from 
a yeoman, churchman, or a court 
politician; they ought for conſcience 
ſake, to be taken notice of, encou- 
raged 


{fe ] 


taged, and enacted according to their 
merit, as much-as if they roſe from. 
the firſt miniſter of ſtate; and as I 
think it a duty incumbent upon every 
individual, to communicate to the 
public, any uſeful thoughts that may 
ariſe, I flatter myſelf, I ſtand ex- 
cuſed for drawing up and publiſhing | 
the following chene and though 
they may not all meet with a general 
approbation, yet I truſt, they will be 
approved of by the unprejudiced ſen- 
ſible part of mankind. 

A hint to the wiſe 1s ſuffeient 
therefore it is enough to ſay, that che 
following Schemes are only meant as 
outlines, or hints to be improved 
upon. It would ſwell this work be- 
yond the bounds intended, was I 
to enlarge upon the merits of every 
ſcheme, or lay down every neceſſary 

clauſe, 


L i 4] 


clauſe, binding to an enacted law 
this I leave to the correcting. pens of 
thoſe: who are judges in ſuch matters, 
and doubt not but they will improve 
upon the hints, and cloath them out 
to the beſt advantage; it will alſo 
be a meritorious act, and reflect ho- 
nour upon every voice and pen, that 
aſſiſts in bringing them to maturity 
for the public utility; and likewiſe 
merit the thanks of the author, who 
has ſpared | no pains in giving them 
birth, though he expects no other 
advantage therefrom, than what may 
flow to every individual, by whole 
ſome and conſtitutional laws being 
cnacteg. 
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POLITICAL SCHEMES. 
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To the FxEEHOLDERS of ENGLAND. 


GENTLEMEN, 
þ H E ſchemes in the following 
| ſheets are humbly offered for 

your peruſal, as the firſt principles of 
their efficacy, if put in execution 
for though the legiſlature is the exe- 
cutive body to ena& laws, you are 
the electors of that body therefore, 
ſhould your choice fall upon unwor- 
. * thy 


EOLITICAL 


- 


thy gentlemen, deficient in abilities, 
and, in other reſpects, unfit for the 
important ſeat they are to fill, the 
fault is yours, as you muſt run into 
ſuch errors with your eyes open ; be- 
cauſe, every gentleman, qualified to 
fit in the Houſe of Commons, ought 
to be a man of eminence, whom the 
_ eyes of the world are upon; com- 
mon fame generally points out his 
worth and abilities; therefore, ſuch a 
one cannot, or at leaſt ought not, to 
be a ſtranger to his neighbouring free- 
holders, whom he is to repreſent ; and 
if you chuſe a ſtranger, who acts not 
up to your wiſh and expectations, 
you are inexcuſable. 
It is natural for maſters or employ- 
ers, through all ſtages in life, to be 
well acquainted with the talents or 


abilities of thoſe whom they employ, 
whe- 


* 
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whether they are qualified or not for 
the truſt and confidence repoſed in 
them. | 

Then certainly you, the Freebell 
ers of England, who have the chu- 
ſing of the legiſlature, a power ſu- 
perior to all others, ought to be very 
circumſpe& whom you admit into that 
high office, as the happineſs or miſe- 
ry of ſuch a multitude of people de- 


pends upon the laws they are to enact 


therefore, their abilities, experience, 
and paſt conduct, ought to be frietly 


enquired into. | 
Pardon me if I point out, what, 


perhaps, might pleaſe you, ſhould 
ſuch fall to your lot. He that is truſt- 


ed with the affairs of the nation, 


ought to be every thing that is great 
and good; he ſhould have an honeft 


heart, ſound judgment, a noble ſpirit, 
SS and 


s POLITICAL 


and be a lover of his King and coun- 
try ; neither ſhould he be a ſtranger 
to his own couniry, as is too often 
the caſe with gentlemen who travel 
abroad; who, being aſked about the 
conſtitution or commerce thereof, can 
ſcarcely give a rational anſwer. 
It a gentlemen has his 'country's 
good at heart, and would wiſh to ſerve 
it from laudable and generons prin- 
ciples, he ſhould travel through it, at 
leaſt three or four years, and be very 
particular in his remarks and obſerv- 
1 ations, in order to gain experience 
i to enable him to plan conſtitutional =_ 
laws. 5 
Add to this, he ſhould have the ; 
patience of Job, to hear all debates; 
the wiſdom of Solomon, to judge of 
them, the reſolution of St. Paul, to 
plead in their behalf, and dare to 
„ | be 
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be honeſt, in the worſt of times, to 
his King and country. 

Let me, therefore, adviſe the con- 
ſtituents to conſider well the abilities 
of thoſe who repreſent them; not to be 
led away or biaſſed in their opinions, 


by pomp, ſhow, bribery, or fine 
words. It is mean, and below the 
noble ſpirit of an Engliſhman, to be 


led by the noſe like a bear, or enti- 


ced and deluded by the chink of a 


purſe, as a hog would be by the rat- 


tle of peaſe. 
Scorn to take a bribe ; let all the 


world ſee, that you, as Engliſhmen, 


are endued with a more generous and 


open ſoul, than to fell your freedom, 
and debaſe your underſtanding, even 
for a dinner or a treat: Be not like 
Eſau, who ſold his birth-right for a 


meſs of pottage. 1 
What 


$ POLITICAL. 


What man of ſpirit or generoſity 
would lay under an obligation to a 
gentleman for a paltry treat? and he 
that takes a bribe, is a villain to his 
country. 

There are few men who are quali- 


fied to give a vote at an election, who 


are not alſo able to treat themſelves ; 
and conſider, that a thing of the ſort 


is ſcarce felt when it is divided among 


a great many ; but being added, and 


paid for by one, is too heavy a bur- 


then for him to bear, though a — 


Let it be alſo underſtood by every 


one, that he who buys a man will ſell 


him; nay, he has a right ſo to do; 
for what he buys, is his own, both 
by law and equity. 

If you give him your vote and in- 
tereſt, — then lay Him under an 


obli- 
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obligation; he would then ſerve you 

from a fellow feeling; it would be 
the greateſt of ſins, that of ingrati- 
tude, to deceive you; he would make 
your intereſt his own, and give his 
voice to enact every uſeful law for 


your intereſt. 


But how, in the name of wonder, 
can you expect it from a gentleman, 
who has ſpent, perhaps, from one, to 


E twenty thouſand pounds, for a ſeat ? 


The immenſe expence and trouble he 
is at, thwarts and ſours his temper ; 


and, perhaps, out of revenge, and even 


contrary to his own judgement, - he 


will give a caſting voice againſt what 
might be of public uſe if enacted : I 
have known things of the ſort. - _ 


In ſhort, a man who has ſpent a 


great part of his fortune to gain a ſeat, 


will take long ſtrides to retrieve it; 
and 


* POLITICAL 


and, in his own mind, ſtands ſelf-ex- 
cuſed, for any unconſtitutional ſteps 
he may take for ſo doing. 

Self intereſt is a prevailing argu- 
ment, and may often whiſper things 
to quiet a man's conſcience, which 
he thinks himſelf not accountable tor 
to the world. 

There are two ſorts of men, who, 
though not proper for a ſeat in the 
houſe, yet generally ſtrive to get in 
it; one for ſelf intereſt, and the other 
fos oſtentatious pride. * 

The former ſpends, or rather wears 
his money well; for, by procuring 
a ſeat, he, at the ſame time, has an 
eye upon ſome advantageous place; 
therefore all his ne zeal is ants 
intereſt. | 

The latter buſtles and ſticks hard 


for a ſeat, and taiks of what great feats 
FO he 
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he can perform, if you chuſe him your 
repreſentative; perhaps all his pre- 
tended zeal is pride; it has become 
a great thing to be a parliament man, 
and he will be that great man, coſt 
what it will; he will not be outdone 
by ani he has money enough, 
and ſure that is ſufficient to make 

any man great, let his other accom- 
pliſhments be what they will. 

But do you think fo, my experi- 
_ enced readers? no, certainly: you 
know better; you are ſenſible that 
greatneſs originates from true manly 
2 wiſdom; and this is acquired only by 

3 dint of induſtry, and cloſe applica- 
tion to buſineſs and ſtudy, 

Though a man with a large fortune 
may be born with natural mother 
wit, yet it takes a great deal to make 

G him 
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him what we may call, a clever, ſen- 
ſible, great, man. 


His large eſtate, in ſome degree , 19 
a bar to thoſe acquirements, as he 
reſts ſecure in his independent fortune. 

What little time there is to ſpare, 
in his youth, from the gay pleaſures 
of a crouded world, is little enough 
for the firſt rudiments of education ; 
when he arrives at manhood, he is 
immediately ſent abroad to finiſh it, 
by travels into foreign countries, in 
which he ſeldom learns any thing that 


is of real ſervice to himſelf, as a parlia- 


ment man; though at his return, he 
is immediately uſhered into the houſe, 
without his conſtituents having any 
real knowledge of his experimental 
abilities ; indeed, experience he can- 
not have, particularly of his own 


country, where it is moſt wanted. 
I have 
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I have no party views, but with 
well to all men; and though ſuch, as 
above, may be very worthy, ſo far 
as their knowledge leads, yet the odds 
are greatly againſt them; for, ſup- 
poſe a man's natural parts be. as great 
as his fortune, reaſon tells us, that it 
is experience which begets wiſdom, 
and that is not acquired without great 
induſtry, and application to buſineſs: 
The more troubles and hardſhips a 
man wades through in the journey of 
life, the more valuable is his =—_ 
rience. 

It is the ſharp thorn of neceſſity, 
that ſpurs on the mind, and puts in- 
genuity to the rack; and, as it were, 
forces out thoſe ſeeds of invention, 
which might lie hid in one, who 
glides ſmoothly and ſecurely through 
an uninterrupted courſe of life, which 
Cx ” 
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6 is the effect of an independent for- 

tune. 

; It requires little ingenuity , for a 

gentleman to ſpend a fortune;. any 

| Fool can do that; but he is a clever 
fellow that can make one, out of lit- 
tle or nothing to begin with. 

The man who is Proper to be at 

the head of aftairs, in a mercantile 
country, is he, who, by the dint of 
ingenuity and induſtry, has made his 
own fortune; who has ranſacked every 
corner of the kingdom for materials 
to build it upon; and whoſe buſineſs 
has thrown him into difterent compa- 
nies, where various converſations ma 4 

| be heard, which open the ideas, and 

1 ripen the underſtanding. b 

| Man, in his natural ſtate, is a very 

unpoliſhed, rude, uncouth, creature; 

| the foul is implanted in him for no- 
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ble and wiſe ends; but it is confined 
from ſpreading, ſprouting, or grow- 
ing up to maturity, as the ſeed in dry 
barren land, and makes little pro- 
4 greſs to improvement, till cultivated 
1 by art. - | 
Neceſlity begets n ; induſtry 
7 ingenuity; and: ingenuity begets expe- 
} rience and wealth; but, as before 
3 obſerved, a man born with a fortune, 
is in ſome degree, exempted from 
theſe valuables; as he has the chief 
ſpring to action, namely money, 
3 provided to his hands. 
4 At the firſt inſtitution of parlia- 
ments, the members were paid a cer- 


J tain ſum, or modus per day, by the - 
/ boroughs or counties they repreſen- _ 
ted, for doing their conſtituents bu- 
ſineſs. Pickering, in Yorkſhire, was 
formerly a borough town, and ſent 

two 


ne AI. 


members to parliament, but loſt their 
charter, becauſe they could not afford 


to pay them each a noble per day; 
a ſum allowed by charter, as a con- 


ſideration for the members tranſacting 


their buſineſs. . 
This ſhews a ſtrange alteration be- 
tween times in the purity of the prim- 


itive age, and thoſe in which we 


now. hve. 
In the former, members were paid 


for doing the public's buſineſs, which 


had ſome meaning in it; but now 


they pay ſeverely for being admitted 


ſervants to the public, which would 


puzzle a conjuror to know the mean- 
ing of. 

It aſtoniſhes me greatly, to think 
how it is poſſible for ſuch a body as 


that of the legiſlature to overlook 


ſo many uſeful laws, as might be 
enacted 


* id * 
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enacted for public utility ; that ſome 
one or other of them ſhould not find 
them out, or ſhould ſtumble over every 
thing that is valuable: but it verifies 
the old ſaying 3 what is every one's 
buſineſs, is no one's. 

1 hope every one who reads the 
ſchemes contained in the following 
ſheets, will give all the aſſiſtance, in 
their power, towards procuring all, or 
ſo many. of them enacted, as rea- 
ſon points out to be uſeful ; and 
I flatter myſelf, they will be really fo, 
more particularly, as I am ftrength- 
ened in my opinion by worthy gen- 
tlemen of conſequence and preciſion, 
who have read them in manuſcript, 
and much approved of them; and 
therefore adviſed me to print them, for 
| PO peruſal, that every one might 
lend 
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lend their voice, where reaſon 9 


ed the way. 

It was this alone that induced 
me to make public, what, I am 
ſenſible, can be of little conſequence 
to my ſelf as an author, being un- 


ns with all bookſcllers ; there- 


fore, the ſale can be but ſmall ; 
and, being fo low a priced book, it 
cannot pay for the trouble and ex- 
pence of printing ; conſequently, my 
private view is for the public good, 
who, as an individual, hope to reap 


a ſhare of any utility that may ariſe 


therefrom. 
It is not to be expedted that the 


following ſchemes, in their preſent 


dreſs, ſtand correct, or are a true 
plan of what they ſhould be, were 
they enacted into laws: no; they 

are 
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they are only meant as hints or out- 
lines, to put the legiſlature 'in mind, 
that, if they think them worth their 
notice, they may make ſuch altera- 
tions or deductions, as, in their wiſer 
Judgement they may think proper, 

It is the heighth of my ambition 
that they take notice of my hints, 
and pick and cull the gold from the 
droſs; for, fuppoſe a few, out of a 
many individuals, to be bettered by 
them, it will be a matter of high 
payment and gratification to one, who 
has ſpared no pains or expence to be 


uſcful to the public. 
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H E high price that proviſions 

are riſen to, is become the ge- 
neral complaint of the populace ; 
many ſeem to be diſcontented and 
murmur both againſt the ſtate and 
providence. 

But would they conſider the natu- 
ral cauſe thereof, inſtead of this diſ- 
contentment that ſeems to appear 
among them, they would thank pro- 
vidence for the happy effects of what 
they call dearneſs of proviſions; to 

an 
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an unthinking reader, this may ſeem a 
paradox, and, were I to ſtop here, 
he might ſuſpe&t me weak in my 
intellects; but every one has his own 
ideas of things ; and mine are, that 
proviſions are not dear, but that it 
is money that is cheap; that in fact 
proviſions are as plentiful now as they 
ever were, nay, more ſo, even than 
they were a thouſand years ago, when 3 
wheat was one penny a peck, or beef 
one farthing a pound; this muſt ap- 
pear clear to any one that conſiders the 
the nature of things, as natural cauſes 
pon natural effects. 
Did I fay that we might thank pro- 
| vidence for the riſe of proviſions? 
certainly ; ſo we may; if we defire the 
commerce of the kingdom to flouriſh, 
we deſire what are called, and what 


| 
| really are, bodily _— fuch as gold, 
| 


ſilver, 


„* 
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ſilver, diamonds, or rich ſtones, lace, 
or fine cloaths, to adorn the external 

parts of the body. | | 
Some indeed, may call this pride, 
and think ſuch gaudy baubles not 
worth contending for, or taking any 
pains about ; but I am quite of ano- 
ther way of thinking: I believe them 
to be very uſeful, and alſo pride to be 
the moſt noble valuable paſſion that 
belongs to the human ſpecies, 

It is true, gold, and all ſuch glit- 
tering articles are (as nouriſhment to 
the body) of no uſe; therefore, were 
we no better than hogs, they would 
be thrown away upon us; but thoſe 
that deſpiſe them moſt, and decorate 
the body leaſt, are the ſmalleſt degree 
from the brute creation ; every thing 
we ſearch after, more than bodily 
nouriſhment, are the evident marks 


which 
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which prove man to be a rational 


being, and the moſt noble of all crea- 


tures : man's purſuit after ſuch gai- 
eties as theſe, ſhews that he has 
more lofty calls or ideas than mere 


inftin& of nature, which prompts the 
brute creation to ſatisfy hunger, but 
no farther. The buſy mind very often 
ſearches after things ſhe knows not 
of, till an idea opens, and then a 
treaſure appears, which unfolds the 
underſtanding, and leads us on, ſtep 
by ſtep, to ſearch after wiſdom, by 
contemplating the wonderful cauſe 
thereof; theſe open ideas are delights 
to a philoſophical head, that an un- 


_ cultivated one is a ſtranger to. 


It is ſuch aſpiring faculties as theſe 
that diſtinguiſh man from the brute 
creation; idea opens after idea, till 
thay! fil the head with fancies which 
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prompt men to ſearch after riches, | 
in order to decorate the body. This 
may be called pride; ſo let it be; 
the name ſignifies nothing, but the 
paſſion is noble; and, were a cler- 
gyman, I ſhould preach as s much far 
it, as many do againſt it. 

It is this noble paſſion which em- 
ploys, and gives bread, life, and vi- 
gour, to many denominations of peo- 
ple; it unites kingdom to kingdom, 
people to people, and brings all the 
world acquainted by traffic; it con- 
veys the neceſſaries of life from 
country to country, where wanted, 
and brings home wealth. 

It is the main ſpring to learning, 
and every thing that is great, good, 
and noble, and makes a man aſhamed 
of doing an ill thing; if he has chil- 
dren, he 1 is to inſtruct them 1 in learn- 


ing 
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ing and morality ; he enlarges their 


minds, ſtep by ſtep, till they arrive at 
manhood ; he then ſends them abroad 


to ſearch after riches, in climates un- 


known here ; they ſtill gain know- 
ledge, by ſeeing more wonders of 
hel creator. bo 

They exchange articles, made by 
our ingenuity, for bullion, diamonds, 
and other precious ſtones, with peo- 
ple void of pride, conſequently, of 
ingenuity too. 

The extent of their ee 18 
to gather them out of the bowels 
of the earth, after which they are 
brought home in abundance, filling 
the kingdom with bullion, which 
being coined into money, makes 1t 
plentiful ; therefore gives the balance 
of power in its favour, by means of 
Gur own. Produce. | 


Theſe 
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Theſe are natural conſequences, 
which unthinking men call dearneſs 
of proviſions, inſomuch as almoſt to 
fear a famine, when, in fact, it is 
no other than plenty and cheapneſs of 
money, that makes the alteration be- 
tween the times now, and thoſe athou- 
ſand years paſt ; in which, a pound 
of beef, was a farthing ; a peck of 
wheat, a penny, and a man's day la- 
bour, a penny alſo; therefore, it was 
equal, whether a labourer took a penny, 
or a peck of wheat, for hisdays work; 
and now 1t 1s near equal, whether he 
take eighteen-pence, or a peck of 
wheat for his days work. Every other 
article bears the ſame proportion. 
There has been the ſame gradual riſe 
in proviſions, as there has been a fall 
in the intereſt of money; as one goes 
up, the other comes down; but with- 
E 2 
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in the laſt twenty or thirty years, the 
progreſs has been quicker, chiefly ow- 
ing to our ſucceſs in the late wars. 

About twenty years ago, I ſold 
wheat for three {ſhillings and fix-pence 
a buſhel, and, at the ſame time, paid 
no more than eight pounds a year for 
my head farmer's ſervant ; this year 
I fold wheat at ſeven ſhillings a buſh- 
el, and I give my head man four- 
teen pounds a year, in the ſame 
neighbourhood. Land could have been 
bought, not long ago, that would pay 
double the intereſt for money it 0 
now. ET, 

In ſhort, for all the aforeſaid rea- 
ſons, it may be no more wonder a 
thouſand years hence, for wheat to be 
a guinea a peck, and other things in 
proportion, than it is now at the price 
it bears; and what Rill makes it more 

reaſonable 


S CHE a6 
reaſonable to think ſo, is, that money, 
being a durable article, waſtes little; 


therefore, all the bullion that is found 
and brought home, is ſtill adding to 


the bulk; whereas, proviſions are pe- 


riſhable. | 

I am not without a fellow feeling 
for the poor; but I am clear, that they 
never lived better then they do in 
theſe days; the poor may be ſaid to 
be truly ſo in every period of time; 
and the all- wiſe being ſaw it neceſſary 


it ſhould be fo, or he could as ealtly _ 


have given all men aſpiring talents 
alike, as he made them. 

Trade, like man, and man like the 
wheels of a watch, are all depending 
upon each other; they go round in a 
regular ſyſtem ; and, were it poſlible 


for an equal ſhare to be given to each 


man this day, there would be the 
Ks: : | 
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ſame diſproportion in a ſhort ſpace of 
time; the diſpoſition of the mind va- 
ries as much as the face. Some will 
debaſe the frame, both of body and 
mind, with intoxicating liquors, and 
wallow in their dirt and rags, little 
better than hogs in the mire. 

Others, though they have not that 
paſſion for drink, are given to floth 
and idleneſs; and, for want of that 
nobleſt of all paſſions, namely, pride, 
will fit contented in rags and dirt, and 
live like the brute creation, upon what 
nature or chance hath provided for 
them, without ſtirring to look for more 
till neceſſity drives them; then, in- 
deed, they are obliged to work for 
thoſe who are endued with a more 

rational, active, and aſpiring ſpirit. 
Thus the former mean, low, dif- 
Pofitions are n for their indiſ- 
eretion, 
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cretion, and made ſubſervient and 
uſeſul to thoſe, who aſpire neareſt 
to their creator. 

The latter ſort are rewarded with 
a double pleaſure, becauſe they have 
it in their power to relieve and be 
uſeful to their fellow-ercatures, and, 
at the ſame time, to enrich chem 
ſelves by their labour. 

A contemplative | mind will im- 
mediately, by wag hints, ſee the 
neceſſity there is for men to be 
endued with Asen degrees of 
underſtanding, or turns of temper, in 
order to govern and keep up a regular 
ſyſtem, both in their own and the 
brute creation. I 
Trade by nature is a leveller; it for- 
merly was carried on by barter, or ex- 
changing one commodity for another; 
money was then little known, but as 
men's 
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mens underſtanding grew riper, by di- 
ving more and more into the works 
of nature, ingenuity found out a dif- 
ferent and eaſier method of dealing or 
carrying on trade, and extending it to 
.a greater diſtance alſo; which was, 
by coining of money, and making a 
few ounces of metal an equivalent for 
corn or any other heavy bulky ar- 
ticles, | ie: 

As gold and ſilver were then ſcarce, 
and little known, the firſt expedient 
fell upon ſtamping lead, and making 
it pals current, as money; after this, 
a very bad ſort of braſs or copper; 
from that, they got to an indifferent 
ſort of filver; and, from filver to 
gold ; always aſpiring to the ſcarceſt 
and moſt difficult metal to come at, 
which made it the harder to counter- 
feit. Fi 

As 
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As enterpriſing geniuſes have im- 


proved learning and navigation, mer- 
cantile adventurers have ſprung up in- 
numerable, who have ranſacked de- 
ſerts, found out iſlands or new coun- 
tries, and brought home plenty of 
the dazzling ore, and other gaieties, 
which has given money the balance 
of power over proviſions, the produce 
of our own ſoil. 

This is the real ground work of 
the matter, and not any real ſcarce- 
neſs of proviſions; I am confident, 
that, by the ingenuity of man, in im- 
proving and tilling the earth, it 1s 
made to produce, at leaſt, one fourth 
more then it did formerly. 

I may be anſwered, (perhaps for 
want of better argyment) that more 
is deſtroyed by the luxury of the 
preſent times; but this I much queſ- 


tion; 
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tion; for, though I acknowledge the 


world much more refined in living, 
yet I do not think that the ſame 
number of people deſtroy a greater 
quantity of proviſions; for, if the 
victuals be richer in quality, a ſmal- 
ler bulk will anſwer the end; as it 
is the quality, and not the quantity, 


that ſatisfies nature: but, as I have 


expatiated upon this ſubject in my 
New Syſtem of Huſbandry, I ſhall 
drop it here, and only juſt obſerve, 


that it is very immaterial, whether 


we eat the flour, and the hogs the 
bran, or the hogs the flour, and we 
the bran; for, which ever cats the 
| bran, muſt take in a greater bulk 


to fatisfy nature; and ſhould the 


hogs eat the fineſt meat, it would 


encreaſe their bulk in proportion; 
and, as we eat the hogs, it nearly 
comes 


/ 
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comes to the. ſame thing at laſt, if 


nothing be loſt or thrown away; 


and, I believe, this is ſeldom the 


_ caſe; for, however gay and extra- 
vagant a man may be in his living, 
yet he loves to keep careful ſer- 
vants ; neither is it a family that 
keeps the genteeleſt houſe, that 
ſpends the moſt victuals in it; I 
know, from experience, that theed 
are many hoggiſh country farmers, 
who live in a dirty, ſlovenly man- 
ner, that deſtroy more victuals in 
their houſe, than many who cut a 
figure in a much genteeler of 
living. | 
Others will tell you, perhaps, that 
the riſe of proviſions may be owing 
to the cauſe of keeping ſo many 
horſes, on account of poſt- chaiſes 5 
but this too is only imaginary, as, 
F I be- 
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I believe; the encreaſe of poſt-chaiſes 
have not encreafed the number of 
horſes; neither are there ſo many 
wanted,. as more people can be con- 
veyed from place. to place; in a poſt- 
ehaiſe, with two horſes, than om 
horſeback as formerly; and, by 
change of horſes, with much more 
expedition; therefore, it is plain, 
that trade is carried on with a much 
leſs number of - horſes than before 
poſt-chaiſes came into faſhion. 

In ſhort, if we take a thorough 
view of the circulating ſyſtem, and 
minutely conſider the whole, we 
ſhall find no great matter of uſeleſs 
animals kept in the kingdom, to 
deſtroy proviſions, except dogs, and 
theſe are provided againſt, ſhould 
my {ſcheme with reſpect to them take 
place. 


As 
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As to horſes; though, in them- 
ſelves, not food for mankind, yet 
they are a uſeful animal to till the 
ground, and raiſe food for them; and 
as for oxen, cows, | ſheep, Sigh 
poultry, &c. &c. they are raiſed and 
fed for proviſions ; conſequently, no 
charge of extravagance can lie n 
them. 20 

If we m up the whde of wiki 
has been ſaid, it muſt appear to every 
rational reader, that it is not pro- 
viſions that are dear, but the rich- 
neſs of individuals, and plenty of 
money, that makes the alteration in 
the times. 8 

Since this is the caſe, every ra- 
tional reader muſt acknowledge, that 
the plauſible plan will be to aug- 
ment cultivation, in order to encreaſe 
the railing proviſions, ſo . that we 
| Ft. may 
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may have plenty within”. ourſelves ; 
in ſuch caſe we cannot be hurt, let 
the price be what it will; the na- 
ture of trade will do all the reſt; 
it will make the individuals rich, 
and: as capable of paying two ſhil- 
lings for a peck of wheat, and two 
| ſhillings for a man's day's labour, 
as it was formerly to pay two pence 
for each; ſince gold is near as plenty 
now as braſs or copper was then. 
The improvement in agriculture 
is grown to ſo great a pitch, that 
moſt of the lands in England, which 
are private property, are improved 
almoſt to the height, they are capable 
of; and the next ſtep ſhould be to 
enlarge the domane and add plenty 
of land to the induſtry and ingenuity 
of the huſbandman, which would cer- 
tainly have the deſired effect, were 
the 
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the legiſlature to make one general act 
for elehing all the commons and 
waſte lands in England, Wales, and 


Scotland; and this, without a doubt, 


would alſo be a means of keeping the 
people at home from emigration, as it 
would afford more farms, more la- 
bour, and room for improvement; 
the reaſon of which I ſhall * in the 
next chapter. | 
Some alledge too, that che height 
of provitions are owing to the land- 
lords raiſing the rent of lands; this is 
alſo erroneous, as the lands are not 
raiſed, even near to the proportion of 


every other article: indeed, it is my 


opinion, that there is near one half 


of the kingdom that has not been 


raiſed at all within theſe twenty 
years; as I know a great many gen- 
tlemen of conſiderable eſtates, who 
conti- 
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continue their farms at the old rents, 
though the tenants have not leaſes; 
beſides many others that are in 
leaſe. 8 

However, I 4 not ſee ſuch te- 
nants much richer than their neigh- 
bours; Day, in fact they are poorer $ 
J have a right to know this, per- 
Haps, better than any one in the 
kingdom. 

This may ſeem preſumption in 
me, perhaps; however, my reaſons 
are well grounded, having experi- 
mental knowledge thereof; for, 
before J publiſhed the New Syſ- 
tem of Huſbandry, either curioſity, 
pleaſure, or intereſt, or, perhaps, a 
| anijxture - of all, induced me to take 

a view of every corner of his Ma- 
Jefty's daminions, in England, Ire- 
Tan, and Scotland; ſcarce à village 
has 
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has eſcaped a viſit, either by myſelf 


my riders, of which 1 always 


kept the moſt intelligent, ſenſible 
men I could meet with, to mix into 
all companies, and make their re- 


marks or obſervations ; and, it ap- 


pears from every journal, and con- 
verſation with fuch indulged tenants, 
that the lenity they met with in 
having their land ſo cheap, was a 
hindrance to improvement. 

Their anſwers, in general, are, 
that it is ſuch as I, who made 
books that opened their landlords 
eyes, made them farmers, know the 
value of crops, and made them raiſe 
their rents; that, in ſhort, they 
would not be book farmers, or im- 
prove their land, for it they did, 
they would have their rents raiſed 
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like farmer Such-a-one, whoſe land- 


lord had raiſed him; that it was 


only for gentlemen farmers to try 
projects, in ſowing turnips, - clover, 
ſansfoine, &c. (if in a neighbour- 


Hood 8 ſuch things were not 


known) that they could ſcarce pay 


their rent as it was; therefore, if 


they improved their land it would 
be raiſed upon them; conſequently, 
they muſt be broke. Such weak 
arguments, or contradictions in na- 
ture, I have heard from many far- 


mers; and, I doubt not, but other 


authors, who have wrote upon huſ- 


bandry, have met with the like 


| replies. | 


1 knowa 3 in Yorkſhire, 


of ha large eſtate, who is called a 


good ard: becauſe he. does not 
" : raiſe 
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raiſe the rents of his tenants. I 
know many of his tenants well, and * 
do affirm, that they are the pooreſt 
ſet of farmers of any in the neigh- 
bourhood wherein they live; though 
they have their land almoſt for no- 
thing, yet they can ſcarce live. 
Though they have no leaſes, they 
are ſcarcely ever turned out; but the 
ſon ſucceeds the father from genera- 
tion to generation ; and yet I have 
heard ſome of them ſo ungenerous 
and mean, as to anſwer, when I have 
aſked them, why they did not im- 
prove their land better, &c ? That 
they . durſt not, for fear of having 
their rents raiſed, or being turned 
out, as neighbour Such-a-one was; 
for though their preſent landlord 
was a good one, who knew what his 
ſucceſſor might be, fince they had 
8 ng 
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no 1 or any ſecurity, but at the 


will of the landlord? By the bye, I 
believe the laſt part of the argument 
1s the main bar that keeps the far- 


mers from being rich, and the land 
from being improved ; as I verily 


believe, did the landlord double the 


rents, provided he gave leaſes, he 
and his tenants would be much bet- 


ter oft, 28 the rent of land 18 a mere 


trifle, i in compariſon to the ge: 
ment of it. 
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The AuTaor's Opinion on Emi- 
gration. 


Mex of my brother ſcribblers 
complain, that emigration pro- 
ceeds from the landlords raiſing rents; 
but I am far from thinking that to 
be the caſe; I rather imagine it pro- 
ceeds from the richneſs of individu- 
als; abundance of trade; pride; 
learning; induſtry of the brain; in- 
genuity; and curioſity; which is ſo 
prevalent among all ranks of people, 

in the times we now live. 
Learning firſt opened the door to 
riches, which excited the paſſion of 
pride; and this, having ſettled itſelf 
G 2 in 
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in the ſoul, ſtimulates the . to 


find out every poſſible method to feed 


that noble paſſion; T call it ſo, be- 


cauſe it is A ray to our locked-up 


ideas; open one only, and many 
more will ſhew themſelves. 

We imagine that great riches are 
to be got abroad; and curioſity is 
not wanting to prompt us on to the 
acquiſition, 

However, this is not to be conſide- 
red as a misfortune, but quite the 
reverſe; às pride, with all its atten- 
dants, is a moſt valuable ingredient 


to unfold the ideas, and teach men 


wiſdom; the more a man has, the 

nearer he arrives to divinity. 
Emigration may be compared to 

a flock of. ſheep: if one leap over 


the fence, and give notice that he 


likes the paſture, the reſt immedi- 


ately follow. Through the channel 
| ? of 
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of the news- papers we are told of 


the great treaſures that are to be got 


abroad; this ſets the people's heads 
a gadding, ſo that they who have the 
leaſt curioſity in them, cannot reſt 
till they go to try their fortunes, as 

they call it. | 
This is the fuel that feeds the 
flame of emigration ;z which is con- 
firmed both by the light of reaſon 

and experience. 

I have a man working for me at 
this preſent time, who is near ſixty 
years of age; he has been a large 
farmer moſt of his time, till within 
a few years laſt paſt ; he has now a 
ſmall farm that joins me, which, 
with what he has of his own, keeps 
him above want ; notwithſtanding 
which, I believe, he, with his wife 
and fon, will go to New England. 
= Mm 
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The reaſon originates from this cauſes 
viz. a perſon in the neighbourhood, 
more curious and aſpiring than the 
common run of people, perſuaded 
a ſon of his, together with ſeveral 
others, to go laſt April, 1774, to 
New England; they liked the coun- 
try very well; ſome wrote over for 
their friends, others came for them. 

This has put numbers upon the 
move for going, who neither wanting 
farms nor money, have therefore no 
other motive for it than natural 
curioſity and aſpiring ideas, which 
have been excited by their neigh- 
bours. 

Indeed, I have read 3 let= 
ters, and alſo converſed with people 
that came from thence, whoſe ac- 
counts are very alluring, 

Conſequently, emigration procceds | 

from 
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the above cauſes, and not from the 
high rent of lands complained of; 
as I am clear they are not ſo high in 
proportion as the articles, which the 
land produces, 

In ſhort, were ſome of the people 
whom I know are going, to have their 
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land for half value, I * ſay they ; 


would not be prevailed upon to 
ſtay. 

Indeed, at the firſt beginning of 
emigration, I believe many huſband- 
men were almoſt forced to go, becauſe 
farms were ſo ſcarce (not dear) in 
in England, that they could not be 
met with at any price; and, I do 
not doubt, but were a hundred thou- 
ſand farmers to emigrate, there would 
ſtill be families enough for all the 
farms i in England, if no ſtep be taken 
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to lower the ſize of them, or incloſe 
commons, as before obſerved. 

The high price, which the products 
of the earth have of late years been 
raiſed to, has made the farmers the 
richeſt body of people in England; 
and, as their calling is healthful, I 
may alſo add, that they are the moſt 
fruitful. I haye been very minute 
in my remarks, when upon my tra- 
vels, and I am pretty clear, that, at 
leaſt, three-fourths of all the farmers 
in the kingdom could each ſtock two 
farms, as large as what they at pre- 

ſent occupy ; and alſo, that the ſaid 


_ three-fourths (if joined together by 


marriage) could manage the ſaid 
farms, could they be met with; fo 
that if we conſider the caſe as it 
really ſtands, we ſhould not wonder 

_ 


at emigration ; for God's ſake let us 


not deviate from reaſon, or lay the 

blame where it is not blame-worthy. 
Every farmer, now- a- days, beings 

up his children ſcholars, and the news 


paper creeps into moſt families; ſo 


that they are as well acquainted (by 


theory) with what is going on abroad 


as the firſt miniſter of ſtate. 
It was thought a wonder formerly 


for a man to travel from Scotland — 


London, but now it is thought no- 
thing of; a voyage to the Weſt Indies 
is now performed with as little cere- 
mony or concern, as one would be to 
Ireland a century ago. 

The inlets of nature being opened, 
the ideas are clear; things appear plau- 
ſible at firſt ſight, which to a locked- 
up, uncultivated mind, is thought 
impoſſible to attain. EE. 
H The 
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The laſt century has met with great 
. in improving natural talents. 

Man, by nature, has an aſpiring 
ſoul; open but the firſt leaf in the 
book of nature, and the ideas will, 
for the future, unfold themſelves. 
Various thoughts ariſe in different 
heads: as our occupations differ in 
life, the inlets of nature being open- 
ed, the ideas are clear; things ap- 
pear plauſible at firſt ſight. 

Almoſt every neighbourhood af- 
fords fome men of curioſity and en- 
terpriſing genius, who go abroad and 
make their fortunes, and return with 
ſplendor; the riches they bring, are the 
corroborating circumſtances that give 
credit to the many ſurpriſing tales 
they tell; and as men, I ſay, are by 
nature aſpiring, they are ſufhcient to 

rouſe 
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rouſe them towards emigration, if 
they have any curioſity in them. 
Then, how can we wonder at emi- 
gration, when we conſider, that man 
is only obeying the dictates of nature: 
1s 1t not natural for him to ſearch af- 
ter wiſdom ? certainly ; he muſt, if 
he be endowed with the ſpirit of 
God. | | 


This, to a rational meditating ſoul, 


is a ſort of a ſpiritual food, on which 
it feeds; which, on contemplation, 
gives it a reliſh for higher trea- 
fures, which it can never attain in 
this world. 

The road to acquire wiſdom, and 
arrive as near as poſſible to perfection, 
lies through the valley of learning, 
and travels; the. former opens the 
ideas, and through the latter we ſuck 

in wiſdom by experience; merchan- 
„ dize 
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dize is acquired by both, from which 
proceeds riches that tickle the fancy 
of pride, and ſtir her up to ſearch 
after gaities to decorate the body; 
which is moſtly brought from diſ- 
tant countries, the ſearch whereof 
has opened the door to emigration. 
Every kingdom has its time for 
flouriſhing; Jeruſalem; Rome; and 
Troy, had each their day, and 
flouriſhed above all others in their 
time; but when improvement had 
got to the height in theſe countries, 
and the inhabitants were innumer- 
able, each inflamed the other with 
aſpiring thoughts, to ſearch after 
countries yet unknown; being 
found, they emigrated to them. 
| England had her ſhare among the 
"reſt; ſhe got ſome of the inhabi- 
| rants of Troy, and has been grow- 


ing 
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ing up to maturity ever ſince the 


deſtruction of that city. As her 
inhabitants multiplied, their ideas 
opened; ingenuity ripened ; and aſ- 
piring thoughts of pride ſpurred 
them on to ſearch after treaſures, to 
pleaſe the fancy, in adorning the bo- 
dy, &c. Improvements in naviga- 
tion opened a field of treaſures in the 
mines of Peru and Mexico; as alſo 
diſcoveries opened upon us in Ame- 
rica; and as we grew rich and po- 
pulous, we likewiſe grew proud and 


ambitious, by aſpiring to people 


the continent, and add to our do- 
minions. Thus the foundation was 
laid for emigration, from England 
to America, which is as natural. a 
_ conſequence as it was for other rich 
_ populous countries to emigrate to 


| her, Every ſtate. flouriſhes but for a 
„ 23 time; 
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time. The ſmaller an iſland is, the 
ſooner it comes to maturity: But 


as we have had the preſumption, 


and likewiſe ſucceſs, to people ſo 
great part of the continent, in ſo 
{ſhort a time, I am firmly of opini- 
on, that the ſeat of the empire will 


in time be there; and ſhould ſuch 
a thing happen, that the King of 
England was to ſettle, and take 
the parliament to America, and fix 
a lieutenancy in England, the pro- 


teſtant intereſt would then be truly 
the greateſt in the known world; 

our King might then 3 
to all others in the univerſe from 
diſturbing his peace; and, according 


to the appearance of things, when 


we conſider the ripencſs of the age, 
the richneſs of individuals, the num- 
ber of the people, and the ſpirit 

is = | go 
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of emigration, ſuch a period cannot 
be far off. Were the fulneſs of time 
come, which indeed cannot be till 
the continent is well peopled, per- 
haps it might be the happieſt y 
the proteſtant intereſt ever ſaw. 

My readers may think this a wild 
random thought, and a thing not 
likely to happen; however that may 
be, I am of an opinion, ſuch a 
ſcheme would be the moſt ſure and 
eligible one that could be fixed up- 
on, to enlarge and ſecure the pro- 
teſtant intereſt, as alſo the prefent 
royal line, from all pretenders what- 
ever; and though I have neither 
place Or penſion, or deſire any, yet 
if every true Engliſhman loved that 
line and cauſe ſo well as I do, they 
would go every reaſonable length to- 


wards hxing it upon ſuch a ſure and 
ſolid 
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ſolid foundation, as might * all 

the univerſe to ſhake. 
Would it not be much 5 to 
fix the throne there, than to let the 
Americans form a republic of their 
own ? I apprehend a ſcheme could 
eaſily be brought about, to unite 
them to the mother country, and 
tie ſuch a knot of friendſhip, as 
would defy all invaders or pretenders, 
There has often been a talk of 
building a palace for the King, in 
London, which indeed is wanted ; 
but the treaſury being poor, and fo 
much in debt, and taxes already ſo 
high, money cannot be ſpared for 
that purpoſe. Now, ſuppoſe a pro- 
clamation was iſſued out in America 
for building a palace in Philadelphia 
for the King to live in, which he 
need not do, except he choſe it, 
| and 
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and when he pleaſed: but inſtead of 4 
going himſelf, ſuppoſe he was to ſend 
his ſecond ſon to reſide there as high 
regent, to tranſact all buſineſs, and 
ſign all acts that might paſs relating to 
the continent. A thing of this ſort 
is abſolutely neceſſary, to give the 
people a lively ſatisfaction, and to 
be a guard over them, and keep 
them in ſubjection. 

I am clear, from the nature of 
has that this would pleaſe much, 
make them ſubmit to every conſtitu- 
tional act that might be brought on 
the carpet between them and the mo- 
ther country; it would conciliate 
their affections, and bring them back 
to obedience; it would make them 
join force to force, and bid defiance 
to all pretenders or invaders; it 
would remove every ſuſpicion of jea- 
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louſy relating to governors; and put 
an end to that inflaming, unſtable, 


and diſcontented ſpirit of oppoſition, | 
which always prevails between the 


people and a ſecond-hand governor. 


Was a proclamation iſſued to build 
a palace for the above purpoſe, and 


permit the Americans to raiſe money 


for it in their own way, I make 
no doubt but that they would, with 


great chearfulneſs, quickly raiſe a 
fund ſufficient to build one of the 
moſt — houſes 1 in the uni- 
verſe. 1 


If we „ 3 fides of hs 


queſtion, we may ſee the many good 


effects ſuch a ſcheme would be at- 
tended with 3 but not one bad or 
doubtful one; except, that a doubt 


may ariſe from the heir apparent to 


the crown's living there; it might 
enure 


enure him to the climate, and unite 


him to the people; inſomuch, that 


when he became King; he might ra- 
ther chuſe to live there than in Eng- 
land: however, this would lay i 


his own breaſt; and if he choſe to 
live there, he might ſend the next 


heir to the crown to refide i in Eng- 
land, as high regent. 


This may wem to be of ill conſe- 


quence to England to a narrow- 
minded ſelfiſh perſon, whoſe ideas 
reach not beyond the preſent times, or 
whoſe underſtanding is confined with- 
in the boundaries of his own eſtate ; 
| however, if we but confider the im- 
menſe difference berween the conti- 
nent and England, the immenſe num- 
| ber of people the former will hold to 
Z what the latter does, the great trea- 
ſure they will bring to the ſtate, and 
= I 2 ſtrength 
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ſtrength to the proteſtant line ; con- 
ſequently, add peace, and give the 
people pleaſure and ſecurity in their 
poſſeſſions; I ſay, if we but conſi- 
der all theſe pleaſing circumſtances, 
we ſhall be in raptures of joy, to 
think what good effects ſuch a period 
and ſcheme would bring horch for 

the good of poſterity. RA 

This may ſeem to ſome, not 
likely to happen; to others, at 


Z : too oreat aA diſtance to bear a 


thought ; ; and to many, indifferent : 24 
as my ſojourney here cannot be 

long, together with other family 
conſiderations, I may be claſſed 
among the latter; however my ideas 
have led me to this ſubject thirty years 
ago; and I always conſidered, that 
the ſeat of the empire would be, at 
| ſome time, placed in the continent; 


but | 


* 
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but never expected ſuch large ſtrides 
would be taken towards it in my 


time; but the thing is now glaring, 
and really requires ſome conſideration 
of better heads, and in more power 
than mine; all that ſuch little infig- 


nificant creatures as I can do, are on- 
ly to form pleaſing ideas of what we 
we would do if we could; if a man's 


mind is his kingdom, as the phrafe 
is, mine is fixed in this point; 
and all the power 1 have, or deſire, 


is, to communicate it to the public; 
but though my power is ſmall, I am 


certain my good wiſhes are as great as 
any one's, towards my King and 


Country, which I doubt not, but 


providenee will protect and direct for 
the beſt. | 
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CHAP IV: W_ 


5 hewing the great advantage ** * 
accrue to the Public was a Gener 


Act made for Incliſing all C — 
"_ or Wafte Lands. © 


L wp F all the ſchemes that have 
7 been hitherto ſet on foot, for 
lowering the price of proviſions, I ap- 
prehend none looks fo plauſible, for 
that purpoſe, as a general a& for in- 
cloſing commons and all waſte lands, 
which would certainly be of y_ 
utility to the public. 

In one thouſand ſeven hungred add 
ſeventy- two, the public were agree- 
ably 
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ably amuſed for a while with a 


ſcheme ſet on foot, by ſubſcriptions 
in Briſtol and London, which was, to 
reduce the ꝓrice of proviſions, relieve. 
the poor, &c. but though the deſign 
was a public ſpirited and laudable un- 
dertaking, yet F little reflection muſt 
convince every rational experienced 
perſon, that it could not anſwer the 
end, ſo as to be of great utility. 

It was very unlikely that a few in- 
dividuals, though rich, could cauſe a 
change among ſuch a multitude of 


people as Bogland contains; this reaſon 


might dictate, and experience quickly 
proved it; for it ſoon died away, and 
came to nothing, without any ſenſi- 
ble good effect to the public; perhaps 
a few poor in the neighbourhood where 
the ching happened, might gain a trifle 
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ſor a time, but it was a mere trifle 
indeed; in compariſon to the whole. 
Vet, little as it is, when the fund | 
tink as it naturally muſt, (for all the 
public charities in England could not 
keep it up) it leaves the poor in as 
needy a condition as &ver ; nay, per- 
haps worſe ; fer it may have given 
them a fort of a dependance, and 
have diverted them from applying 
ſo cloſe to induſtry as uſual; and 
which they muſt do, thongh againſt 
their wills, upon the ſtoppage of any 
ſuch public charities, which feldom 
hold long, when dependant upon the 
. contribution of the donors. 
If we would with a public good, 
we ſhould aim at a general. under- 
taking; many hands make light work, 
is an. old proverb ; raiſe an univerſal 
emulation among the people, allure 
0 1 them 
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to improvements, by voluntary acts 


in themſelves, which promiſe each 


individual profit, and conſequently, 2 


public plenty. | 
This is moſt likely to be effected 


by two ſchemes; firſt, by enacting 


ſuch, laws, as may make it the in- 


& each to apply himſelf to in- 


pd Ys by friking out proper 
plans for improvement; which, if 
plauſible, will of courſe be followed, 


with rapidity, whether in a mercan- 


tile way, to gather wealth from the 


Indies to decorate the external parts, 
or to our own fields, to raiſe food for 


the needy populace; and fince the 


ingenious enterpriſing ſpirit of the 
times has brought home ſo much 
riches, as to give the balance of pow- 
er 1n favour of the former, it is now 

become 
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become abſolutely neceſſary to bend 
the minds of the public to the latter, 
till every corner of the kingdom is ſo 
well tilled, as to admit of no more 
improvement; then it will. be time 
enough to emigrate into a foreign 
country, to improve that alſo ; but as, 
perhaps, one fourth of this little iſland  _ 
is yet a barren waſte, it will be ſome 
time before improvement can be at the 
greateſt height. 

It would, doubtleſs, be a great fa- 
tisfaction to the public, as alſo a guide 
for the legiſlature to go by, were they 

truly informed, how much common 
or waſte land is in England ; which 
may eaſily be attained, by the me- 

thod laid down in a table annexed to 
this work; put that plan in practife, 
and it will give a thorough idea of 

"of the ſtate of the kingdom in all the 
5 5 EC 
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moſt important points in all the points 
neceſſary to be acquainted with. 
Till then we can have no certain- 
ty, how much of the kingdom lies 
waſte, in commons, &c, It is judg'd 
by many, that, at leaft, one fourth 
lies uſeleſs; which, perhaps is a mode- 
rate computation ; if this be the caſe, 
was it improved, it would add to 
the kingdom one fourth more riches, 
proviſions, and alſo, ſtrength to guard 
againſt an enemy; as a farm houſe 
would be quickly built to accommo- 
date each proper quantity of land, 
conſequently the whole would be 
il inhabited with a number of people 
if -adequate to the tillage or improvement 
I; of the ſame. 5 * 
8 Here we ſee, at one view, the great 
| : advantage that would accrue to the 
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of keeping the people from emigrating 
to the wilds of America, as they 
would then have liberty to eultivate 
the waſtes in their own country, and, 
it 1s well known, that the riches and 
ſtrength of an iſland or kingdom, 
depends upon the number of its in- 
habitants; they alſo add treaſure to 
the public funds, as a duty is paid 

for almoſt every neceſſary of life, 
whether meat, drink, or apparel; 
therefore I need not ſay that a man, 
his wife, and eight children, adds ten 
treaſures to the public funds, ten por- 
tions of ſtrength to defend the king- 
dom, and ten hands to till the ground; 

which will bring,in the end, ten times 

as much to the market as a ſingle man; 
«conſequently, they are of ten times 
the utility to the public; and yet, 
many farmers ſons are withheld from 
marrying, 


kt Ito ſettle: upon, which would 
be, in'a great meaſure removed, was 
Aa general act to take place for in- 
cloſing, and another for — the 
hze of farms: 
Let weak heads argue to the con- 
trary, if they- will, but theſe are facts 
that cannot be controverted. I have 
many a time heard wrong heads argue 
againſt ineloſing commons or waſte 
lands, the ſouridarion of whoſe argut- 
ments are as weak as their underſtand- 
ings; however, though weak, they may 
fomerimes do hurt, by: throwing cold 
j water upon uſeful ſchemes. 
{0 How often do we here and for 
i ſcribblers and talkative men exclaim 
againſt incloſing commons; that it 
ftarves the poor, depopulates the 
country, &c. &c. whereas, take the 
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thing to pieces and examine it, point 


by point, and it will be found quite 


the reverſe; for commons abſolutely 
keep the people poor, and are an in- 
let to roguery and idleneſs. 


It is an undeniable fact, that thoſe 


people who live in villages, near, and 
depending upon, commons, are the 
pooreſt in England; and, indeed, 
the thing ſpeaks for itſelf; becauſe 


every labourer and ſervant, that can 


flock to ſuch places, and gain ſettle- 


ments; take a common: right houſe, 


which intitles them to keep ſtock 


thereon: after which, perhaps, they 
raiſe a cow, and a few ſheep, on which 
is the dependance for a wife and chil- 
dren to live upon. Not being half 
ſupplied with work, (as little is to be 
got in ſuch places) their chief depend- 
ance is, the min of a half - ſtarved 
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cow, and the produce of a few rag- 
ged, half-ſtarved ſheep, which are 
generally taken off once in every two 
or three years by the rot; this 
brings the owners either to the pa- 
riſh, or to beg or ſteal, and at laſt 
perhaps, to the gallows; for moſt 
of the horſe, cow, and ſheep- ſteal- 
ers in the kingdom, are bred in ſuch 
places as are near commons. 
Theſe are the general conſequen- 
ces which attend people adjoining 
to commons; if the land they con- 
ſiſt of be naturally good, it is ſo 
much over ſtocked, that it is pitiful 
to ſee how much they are ſtarved, 
and prevented from —_— to their 
natural growth. 
If the land be heathy and barren, 
the few ſtock it keeps, are poor 
mall, and dwarfy, and of very little 


conſequence, 
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conſequence, either to their owners, 


or to the public, by adding to the 


funds of proviſions. 


Thoug h the above | is literally 


true, was it ſo but in a ſmall degree, 
the effects thereof would not be fo 
ſenſibly felt by the public; but 


dreadful it is, When we conſider, 


that not leſs than one fourth part of 
the kingdom lies locked up from 
the public, in this barren neglected 
ſtate. It 1s ill policy, nay it is in- 
dolence, and folly to the higheſt 
degree, not to take away this bar to 
improvement, and, by a general act, 
make it lawful for all commons and 
waſtes to be incloſed; becauſe of con- 


— 


ſequence, improvement, and plenty 
of proviſions would ſoon follow. 
What can a traveller ſay, upon 


ſeeing ſo much waſte gr ounds as we 
have 
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have in England? He muſt naturally 
conclude, that. there is ſomething 
defective, either in our laws, or ſpi- 
rit of improvement; or that our 
hiſtorical maps, &c, are erroneous, 
and impoſitions upon the public, 'by 


deſcribing the Kingdom much larger 


than it really is, or elfe we could 


not ſpare fo much land to lye barren, 
conſequently unpeopled; 
the people are emigrating; to Prove 


and yet 


a new world. 
It would be true policy, to take 
away every bar, and give every poſ- 


ſible encouragement to improve our 
own kingdom. Firſt, then, ſhould 


the hive be too ſmall to contain the 


warm, let them, like the induſtri- 


ous bee, caſt, or turn out, to en- 


rich her common wealth elſewhere. 


Of all the evils before us, we 
ought 


IT 
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ought to chuſe the leaſt; and I would 
be glad to know, what ill conſe- 
quences could ariſe from. ſuch a ge- 
neral act, ſhould it take place. 
Perhaps a: parcel of weak, igno- 
rant farmers, who love to ſee a quan- 
tity of dwarfy, half-ſtarved, cattle, 
may exclaim againſt incloſing; but 
they are only hurt in idea, by think- 
ing, that they could not live with- 
out commons; however, let ſuch 
look into the ſtate of the pariſhes 
that have none, and they wall 
find there much richer and hap- 
pier people, perhaps, than them- 
ſelves; therefore, little regard ſhould 
be paid to ſuch imaginary evils, 
and ſhort- ſighted men; they are not 
worthy a thought, in compariſon of 
the many good conſequences that 
would 
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106010 ariſe from ſuch a public act's N 


taking place. 


Again: repeated experience tells 
us, that a general incloſure muſt be 
a general good, from the many pri- 
vate acts that are procured every 
ſeſſions of parliament for that pur- 
poſe; which are no ſooner obtained, 
but the land is incloſed, improved, 
built upon, and inbabited; ſure this 
is a leſſon that any one may run and 
read; but though ſo many private 
acts are daily procuring, it is only 
half doing the buſineſs; it is ſlow in 
its motion, and is a very great clog 
upon the wheel of improvement, 
as the trouble and expence it coſts 
to procure an act of parliament, 
would go a great way towards im- 
peeing the land; whereas, a ge- 

neral 
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neral act would avoid chis, by doing 
all at once, | f 

should ſuch waſte lands not be 
immediately all improved, from the 
immenſe quantity there is, yet no 
ill conſequences could ariſe there- 
from, as they cannot grow the worſe 


for lying till the induſtrious hand 


reaches them, which in the nature 


of things, could not be far off, if 
we may judge by a little, what much 
means; for now-a-days an act is no 
ones procured, but the common 
is improved. 5 

I. doubt not but hag is as 
much waſte land, &c. within twen- 


ty miles round London, as, were it 


reclaimed, would add one-fourth 
more proviſions to that market: 
what an amazing change this muſt 


: make 1 in 1 that metropolis! for it would 
not 
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not only augment proviſions, but it 
would be alſo a means of providing 
the poor labourers with work (in till- 
ing the ground, bs to ** them 
with. 

| Theſe are no ha ſchemes, 
they are facts which muſt be known to 
every one, who travels over the many 
large heaths, foreſts, or commons, 
within twenty or thirty miles round 
the city of London; and, indeed, 
fo in proportion, through the king- 
dom. Since this is the caſe, let every 
well - meaning reader employ his in- 
tereſt in procuring a general act for 
incloſing: fuppoſc the preamble to 


run as follows: 
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THEREAS the ſcarcity of 
proviſions has become a public 
concern; and that it appears to the 
King's Moſt Excellent Majeſty, and 
to the.Lords Spiritual and Temporal, 
and Commons „in this preſent Parlia- 
ment aſſembled, That there is a large 
quantity of waſte lands in this king- 
dom, ſuch as are commonly called 
foreſts, heaths, or commons, which, 
if they were incloſed and improved, 
would add greatly towards making 
plenty of proviſions: 
May it therefore pleaſe your Ma- 
Jefty, That it may be enacted, from 
287 and 
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and after che.. Aa of 


in and be it enacted by the 

King's Moſt Excellent Majeſty, by 
and with the advice and conſent of 
Lords 'Spiritural and Temporal, and 
Commons 1n this preſent Parliament 


aſſembled, and by the authority of 
the ſame, That all waſte lands, ſuch 


as are commonly | called foreſts, 
heaths, or commons, in England, 
Wales, and Scotland, ſhall, after the 

day of 5 ET become 


private proper 954 that. it ſhall be 
lawful for the lord of a manor, the 
clergyman, or any other principal 
inhabitant of a pariſh where, fuch 
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as can prove a right thereto, | to call 
by public advertiſement, a meeting, 

to conſider of ways and means Pro- 
per for incloſing and improving all 


commons 
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commons heaths, or waſte unprofit- 
able lands, within the diſtrict, or be- 
longing to the ſaid pariſh or pariſhes; 
that it ſhall be lawful for the faid 
pariſhioners, having common: right 
on the ſaid waſtes, together with the 
Lord of the Manor and clergyman of 
the ſaid pariſh, to chuſe proper per- 
ſons to act as commiſſioners, to divide, 
allot, and lay out, the ſaid waſte 
lands in equal proportions; and it 
ſhall be lawful for the ſaid commiſſi- 
oners to allot one full fifteenth part 
to the Lord of the Manor, in lieu of 
his royalty, one fifteenth part to the 
clergyman of the pariſh, in lieu of 
tythe, one fifteenth part to the poor 
of the pariih, and the remainder of 
the ſaid waſte or common to be equal- 
ly divided among ſuch as prove a 
right thereto : And be it enact- 
| M ed, 


rare 
ed, That it ſhall be lawful for the ſaid 


commiſſioners to levy a tax upon each 
allotment, ſuch as they may think 
ſufficient to defray all expences re- 
lating to the faid incloſure; ſuch as 


making water courſes, high roads, 


bridges, &c. through, and belonging 
to the ſaid incloſure : Theſe regula- 
tions, reſtrictions, and conditions, 


being duly complied with, accordin g 


to the litteral ſenſe and meaning of 


the words, incloſing commons, the 


land ſhall become private property to 


thoſe who ſhall prove a right of com- 
mon on the ſaid waſte lands: And it 
ſhall be lawſul for them to incloſe 
and improve the ſame as his, her, or 
their legal eſtate, &c. &c. 
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Fo- lmiting the fize of Fenn 4% Four 
. Hundred Acres each. 


HERE As it appears from 
repeated experience, that ſmall 
farmers are a very uſeful body of 
people, not merely becauſe they raiſe 
great quantities of fowls, eggs, but- 
fer, e. io ſupply the markets ; 
but becauſe they turn the land more 
to tillage, which affords more pro- 
viſions from the ſame quantity of 
land, than when too much i is in the 
hands of one man, as he turns it to 
grazing, which is a great diſtreſs to 
the lower claſs of people : 


May it therefore pleaſe your] Majeſ- | 
ty, that it may be enacted, and be 
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it enacted by the King's Moſt Ex- 


cellent Majeſty, by and with the ad- 


vice and conſent of the Lords Spirit- 
val and Temporal, and Commons in 


this preſent Parliament aſſembled, 


and by the authority of the ſame, 


That from and after 

In the year it ſhall not be w- 
ful for one man to rent more than 
four hundred acres at one time, un- 


der the Penalty of five ſhillings for 
each and every acre he rents . 
the ſaid four hundred acres, to be re- 


covered by diſtreſs and ſale of goods, 
as in all other caſes of law; And, 
for the better diſcovering the quan- 
tity ſo rented above the f quan- 
tity of four hundred acres ; z DE it 
enacted by the authority aforcſaid, 


That when a farm is larger than the 


law directs, it ſhall be lawful for 


the 
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the informer to take a ſurveyor to 
meaſure the land, any time between 
the 29th of September and the 25th 
of March; the informer to have the 
firſt years quit-rent of five ſhillings 
for every acre he proves to be above 
the lawful quantity of four hundred, 
including arable, meadow, and paſ- 
ture, and all rentable lands, com- 
mons and waſte grounds excluded, 
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CHAP vn. 


Oz the Accidents happening by over- 
drove Cattle in the Streets of London. 


HERE is a grievance in Lon- 


don which calls aloud for re- 
dreſs; and that is, a regulation among 
the butchers, ſaleſmen, and porters, 
or penny boys, who buy and drive 
cattle from Smithfield market, &c. to 
different parts of the city: the latter 
of which are a ſet of the moſt worth- 
lefs, inhumane, hard-hearted, blood- 
thirſty vagabonds in London : in 


ſhort, they are a ſchool for every fort 
of 
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of vice and wickedneſs, which very 
often ends in a tyburn jaunt, 


Every ſenſible reader will allow, 
that an ox, after having been kept to 
the plough, fed, and drove many 
miles up to London, muſt be a very 
docile, tame creature; an inſtance 
was ſcarce ever known Xo their doing 
any damage when drove in the public 


roads to London, which is full of 


paſſengers, whilſt they are uſed with 
gentle means, and kept with their 


companions; which plainly proves, 
that they are raiſed into a ferment 


and madneſs (from which proceed 
the miſchiefs ſo frequently complained 


of) by the drivers, and by being parted 


from their companions. 
Indeed, were they not a very do- 
cile, tame ſort of creatures, we might 


expect much more miſchief from 
them 


S CC HiE M.E & ay 
them, conſidering the many thouſands 
that are ſo barbarouſly uſed, when in 
the clutches of the London drivers. 

They generally arrive in Smithfield 
cool, gentle, and quiet, in which con- 
dition they remain till they are ſold, 
and driven to the {laughter-houſes, 
at which time they are moſt com- 
monly ſeparated. | 


As ſoon as the driver has * to 


take them away, he begins imme- 


diately to ſhout and halloo, and beat 


them about the head and legs, and 


part them from their companions; 
if they have any ſpirit in them, 
this treatment will raiſe it, heat their 
blood, and cauſe a fermentation, 
which drives them into wildneſs, from 
that into madneſs, to ſeek revenge, as 
all nature will when too much oppreſ- 
ſed oy an enemy, which the London 
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drivers may very juſtly be ſtiled with ze- 
ſpect to them; for the ſmall time they 
are within their clutches, they torture 
them ſeverely, by knocking or beating 
them about the head and Jegs, which 
parts are the tendereſt, conſequently the 
moſt ſuſceptible of paint they are forbid 
ſtriking them on the fleſhy parts, be- 
cauſe it would bruiſe and turn it 
black, and of courſe 3 the ale 

"0 the meat. | N ö 
Now, fince we ſee, 3 aſia 
1 experience, the two evils which 
tend to inflame the cattle, drive them 
mad, and to much miſchief in 
the ſtreets of London; viz. beating 
and ill uſage, as alſo too ſuddenly 
parting them from their companions; 
J conceive there is only one method 
to prevent the many misfortunes that 
daily ariſe therefrom; and that is, to 
8 1 uſe 
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uſe them in the oppolite extremes, till 
they arrive at the {laughter houſe. 
J am told, that the legiſlature has 
lately come to ſome reſolutions con- 
cerning this grievance; what their 
ſcheme is, I cannot ſay, as I have 
not ſeen the act; but ſhould it be to 
have the cattle ſecured by leading or 
halter ing them, I am afraid the cure will 
be worſe than the diſcaſe; ſor where 
it happens that cattle has never been 
broke to the halter or confined, it is 
a very improper time to do it in the 


ſtreets of London; as upon ſuch an 5 
occaſion, they are inflamed, and made 4 
mad. An ox that has never been han- 


dled or confined, would take ten men 
to lead him to the ſlaughter houſe; 2 
and if by much labour they gue him 
there, his fat would be melted with 


W and fretting, and his fleſh 
heated 
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heated, ſo as to render it almoſt uſe- 
leſs; and as meat over heated will not 
take falt, or keep, therefore this 
ſcheme will not anſwer any good 
purpoſe. Suppoſe an act was made 
to run nearly in the following words. 
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CHAP VII. 


Of driving Cattle from Smithfield 
Market and to prevent mi chief i in the 
Streets of London. 


W HEREAS it appears to the 
King's Moſt Excellent Majeſty 
and to the Lords Spiritual and Tem- 
poral, and Commons in this preſent 
Parliament aſſembled, that many ac- 
cidents happen in the ſtreets of Lon- 
don, owing to the indiſcretion and 
barbarity of the drivers, in taking 
them from the market to the ſlaugh- 


ter-houſes. 
May 
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May it therefore pleaſe your Ma- 
jeſty, that it may be enacted, and be 
it enacted by the authority aforeſaid, 
That from and after the day of 
in it ſhall not be 
lawful for any porter, penny boy, 
or other perſon, to drive cattle in 
the ſtreets of London, from Smith- 
field market to the ſlaughter houſes, 
or elſe where, without a braſs ticket 
faſtened upon his arm, upon which 
ſhall be engraved his name, number, 
and place of abode. 
And be it further enacted, That it 
ſhall not be lawful for any of the 
ſaid ticket drivers, to drive cattle in 
the ſtreets of London, with any 
ſtick, ſtaff, prong, or any weapon, 
except a ſmall whip, the thickeſt 
part of the handle of which, ſhall not 
exceed one inch and a half in circum- 
ference 
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ference, and a pattern of the ſame to 
be kept in the hands of the ticket 


maſter. 
And be it enacted, That a buyer 


or owner of cattle ſhall not ſuffer any 
ox, cow, or bull, which comes to 
Smithfield Market to be ſold as fat, 
to be driven looſe and ſingly in the 
ſtreets of London, but ſhall be driven 
in company with other cattle, to the 
Mlaughter-houſe, or other place of 
confinement, except when they come 
led to the market, and are tyed 
therein for ſale; in ſuch caſe they 
may be led at diſcretion. 

And be it enacted by the authority 
aforeſaid, That if any one be taken 
in the fact, of driving cattle contrary 
to the law aforeſaid, within three days 
after it is committed, and he be con- 
victed thereof before any of his Ma- 


jeſty's 
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jeſty's juſtices of the peace, he ſhall 
pay five ſhillings for the firſt offence, 

or ſuffer one month's impriſonment ; 
ten ſhillings for the ſecond offence, 
or two months impriſonment; twen- 

ty ſhillings for the third offence or 
three months impriſonment. 

And be it enacted by the autho- 
rity aforeſaid, That a proper perſon 
ſhall be appointed by the lord mayor, 
every Michaelmas-day, to keep a 

ticket office to regiſter tickets, and 

give them out to ſuch perſons as ſhall 
come well recommended for their 
honeſty and ſobriety : none to be 
admitted but houſckeepers, and ſuch 
as have a family; each to pay for 
his ticket one ſhilling, for regiſtering, 

as a reward to the office keeper for 
his trouble. 
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N. B. If none were to be ad- 


mitted to this employ but poor houſe 


kecpers, it would + relieve many 
poor families that are in want, and 
who are aſhamed to aſk relief; and 
it alſo would break up a neſt of 
looſe, idle 'vagrant young fellows, 
who are guilty of every ſort of wick- 


edneſs and debauchery. 
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On the inbumane and 440 4g ed Law, 
of hanging Convicts for Felony. 


H E next thing I ſhall preſent 

the public with, 1s my thoughts 

upon that moſt barbarous law which 
prevails in England, of hanging fel- 
ons; and though I know I ſhall meet 
with many combatants, who may 
argue that there would be no living 
were not theſe miſerable creatures 
put out of the world, yet I truſt, 
the more humane and thinking part 
of mankind will be of my opinion. 
| In 
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Inthispointof penal law theFrench 


have much the advantage of us, in 


my opinion ; for, inſtead of putting 
felons to death, they condemn them 
to row or work in the galltes for life, 
or till reprieved; from this ſome ad- 
vantage is derived, both to the pub- 
lic and the convict; to the former he is 
made a uſeful member to fociety, by 
labouring, not only for his own ſub- 
ſiſtance, but by adding ſomething to 
the public funds; he has likewiſe 
time to reflect and repent of his for- 


mer diſſolute courſe * life, as there 


are few who come to this untimely end, 

but have been guilty of more errors 
than that for which they ſuffer; as 
conviction generally comes when 
wickedneſs is at the height. But how 
ſhocking it is to think, that a perſon 
ſhould be cut off in the midſt of his 


ſins, 
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ſins, and deprived of the benefit of 


the goſpel, for there is no repentance 
in the grave; as the tree falls ſo it 
lies; and what time has a poor miſer- 
able wretch for repentance, being 
condemned and hanged within a few 
days of each other? A ſhort time in- 
deed to make an atonement for his 
paſt wicked life. Beſide he muſt 
be very unfit for | ſincere reflections, 
when he is diſtracted with ago- 
nies both of body and mind, as he 
certainly muſt be, after condemn- 
ation, being both loaded with irons, 
and tarificd with the thoughts of 
death; inſomuch ſometimes, as to 
drive bien into deſpair. 
.T cannot help thinking but that FW 
' legiſlature is, in ſome degree, anſwer- 
able for their ſins, as it cuts them off 
from the power of repentance, when 
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perhaps, they want it moſt; but if 


put under ſuch proper confinement 
and reſtriction as a turbulent ſpirit 
requires, they might make atone- 
ment and- ſatisfaction for their miſ- 
deeds; if not, the law would be 


quit of the charge, as it would a& 


with a proper caution, by confining 


him, as one would a mad bull, leſt 


he ſhould do further miſchief, by 
_ corrupting the morals of others, and 


depriving his neighbours of their ſub- 


ſtance, to feed a ditloture, idle habit 


of _— 

I acknowledge, that it is very 
prudent, nay, abſolutely neceſſary, 
for the law to be ſtrict and watchful 
over the immoral actions of man- 
kind; for as the world is ſtocked 
with different diſpoſitions and tem- 
pers, the law ought to watch, chaſtiſe, 


and puniſh, the wicked, as a father 
| would 
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would his children, left their vices 
get the dominion over them; but 
I am of opinion that no earthly 
law has a right to take away life, ex- 
cept for murder; God gave, and 
and none but he has a right to take 
away. | 
Holy writ Lap thou ſhalt not 
kill; and again, if thou do, blood 
ſhall be required for blood; and ſup- 
poſe We had not this teſtimony for 
our guide, but were a people who 
knew not the ſcriptures, what man 
with the light of reafon, dare fay to 
the contrary ? 
Nature points out to the whole 
animal creation, that it is unnatural 
for one (of the ſame fpecies) to kill 
another; and fhall man, who is the 
king of his lower creations, derogate 
from the pure law of nature? ſhall he, 
whom 
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whom God has made in his own 
image, and breathed in him his holy 
ſpirit, made him a rational reaſon- 


able being, I ſay, ſhall he dare to 


take the power out of his Maker's 
hands, by taking life, and dividing 
the ſpirit from the body, when he is 
expreſily forbidden to doit, both by the 
law of nature, and the holy ward ? 

ÞM we jodee rationally of things, 
we ſhall find it real good and great- 


neſs of wiſdom for the omnipotent to 


place different degrees of underſtand- 


ings and tempers in the human race; 
for, ſuppoſe all men had the ſame 
even temper or underſtanding ; 
of whatever kind, dull, or ſpright- 
ly, wiſe or fooliſh ; man, in either 
caſe, would loſe a great deal of 
pleaſure in : his 3 journey through life, 
| which 
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lich in the preſent ſtate of things 
he naturally and daily enjoys. 

If one man in a community have 
brighter and clearer ideas than the 
reſt, he, of courſe becomes a teacher 
to the duller fort, and every idea he 
conveys to the learner, both parties re- 
ceive pleaſure therefrom; the learner, 
like him who travels through a fine 
country, ſees wonders which before 
eſcaped him, and, as diſcovery be- 
gets diſcovery, ſo does wiſdom beget 
wiſdom ; pleaſures lighten up plea- 
ſure, and the latter is a true child and 
offspring of the former. 

It gives a man pleaſure, that he 

can learn his brother; ſo does it to the 

latter, when his ideas are enlarged, 

and he ſees wonders he never before | 
| beheld. 

Even the wiſcſ teacher in the mid 


dle 
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dle of his own leſſon, will convey to 


himſelf pleaſing ideas which he never 
before thought of ; ſo that it is a true 


ſaying, the teacher may be taught out 


of the univerſal book of nature, till 
the day of judgment, 

Wiſdom is like a plant which 
ſprings up with us from our childhood; 


if it be placed in a fertile brain, (as a 


plant in a fertile ſoil) it will throw 
out luxuriant ſhoots. £ 
It will aſpire with wonder hs a- 
mazement into regions where cor- 
ruptible matter cannot come. 
Nothing leſs than ſpiritual ideas 


can reach ſuch pleaſing and raviſhing 


delights as appear to a refined un- 
derſtanding. 

He reads the univerſal book of na- 
ture till pleaſure flows in every page, 
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and the more he reads and learns, the 
nearer he arrives to divinity, _ 

There are different degrees of un- 
derſtanding from an ideot to the 
moſt learned and wiſe; and each 
is a help or dependant upon the other: 
But can all our learning and naural 
philoſophy, furniſh us with reaſons 
ſufficient to indemnify us for depriving 
our brother of his life; becauſe, per- 
_ haps, nature prompted him to take 

clandeſtinely what was neceſſary to 
preſerve it? No, certainly: for, when 
God gave life and animal ſpirits, he 
alſo gave natural cravings of appetite, 
iv order te prompt him on to preſerve 
it, and gave food for the e 
thereof. 

And ſhall man then, kill one of his 
oven ſpecies, becauſe he obeys the die- 
tates of nature? Indeed, could no better 

method 
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method be found out than death to 


ſecure our property, and check the 
impetuoſity of ſuch turbulent, diabo- 


lical, or indolent ſpirits, then an ex- 


cuſe might be framed for the deſper- 
- ate ſtep of taking away life. 
But the fame ingenuity and pow- 
er that made the law to hang a man, 
could alſo make or frame methods to 
deprive him of his liberty, and make 
him ſubſervient to the will of thoſe, 
who had more conduct to regulate 
his life; and, inſtead of depriving him 
of it, make it uſeful to the public, 
and himſelf ſenſible of his former 
errors, and alſo obedient to the moral 
laws of his God ; which before were 
neglected, either through his natural 


propenſity to evil, or perhaps, his 
parents negle& ; but I rather think 


the latter to be the caſe ; for, when 
| 2 2 blood 


LIGA 


blood is corrupted, and gets into a 
wrong channel, it is hard to ſtop its 
courſe; we generally ſee the off- 
ſpring of parents of depraved morals 
have a tendency the ſame way. 

It is true, there is no general rule 
without an exception ; but we may 
almoſt trace the blood in families of 
good and bad people, as jockies and 
cockers do in their horſes and cocks, 

I feldom hear the ſubject of hang- 
ing felons mentioned in any compa- 
ny, but their wiſhes are, that ſome 
method could be found out for puniſh- 
ment, without taking away lite. 

This, I think, 1s no hard matter to 
13 I ſhall point out; though 
J doubt not but it will meet with 
many objections among dithdent peo- 
ple; as is generally the caſe when 


any 
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any new change happens, chat leads 
out of the old road. 

Inſtead of hanging or tranſport- 
ation, ſuppoſe they were put to hard 
labour during life, or for the time they 
were to be tranſported, upon ſome 
public work, ſuch as mak ing turnpike 
roads; in the coal pits or lead mines, 
or cutting canals, & c. 

Perhaps ſome may think ha could 
not. be confined, but would break 
looſe upon the public ; in this there 
would be little danger; and, ſuppoſe 
they did, the conſequence could not 
be great; however, they ſhould be 
ſo marked, that thoſe who ſee, might 
read their crimes, conſequently, they 
would ſoon be brought back to their 
duty. | 
Every roguery or elopement is 
ſooner detected now than formerly, 

when 
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when the country was woody, roads 
bad, and news papers few ; intelli- 
gence in thoſe days moved flow, but 
now by the improvements of roads, 
regularity and ſwiftneſs of the poſt, 
with the multiplicity of news papers, 
advertiſements, &c. nothing can el- 
cape being known all over the King- 
dom in a few days. a 

Judge, jury, and proſecutor ſhrinks 
at taking away life for felony, which 
is the reaſon why ſo many villains go 
unpuniſhed for little crimes, and which 
encourages them the next ſtep per- 
haps, both to rob and murder; where- 
as, if life was not in danger, every 
petty pilfering rogue, would be per- 
ſecuted without reſerve and fear. 

This would be laying the axe to 
the root of the tree, the ſeeds of 
wickedneſs would be nipt in the bud ; 


in 
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in ſhort, it would cauſe a thorough 
change in the morals of the people: 
Vice would then be ſtopped, and 
brought to public ſhame, before it 
was too deeply rooted: Idleneſs would 
then be made an example of by hav- 
ing a mark in the face, which 
would not be extinguiſhed in an in- 
ſtant, by a chuck under the chin, as 
the blackguards expreſs it, but ſhame 
would ſtare them in the face all their 
lives, which would mortify both ſoul 
and body, and that too, before the 
face of the world; this would affect 
the moſt tender point in the compo- 
ſition of our whole frame; . 

pride. : 
If any thing will prevent a man 
from doing an ill thing, it is pride; 
man is aſhamed of being found out in 
acting g contrary to nature; therefore he 
takes 
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takes all dark and private opportuni- 
ties of tranſacting unſeemly things; 
but if found out, his pride is touch- 


ed, and he is aſhamed of it. Though 


pride and ſhame are two inſeperable 
companions, yet they are perpetually 
claſhing with each other; for, when 
pride is in the heart, it will make 


| ſhame bluſh at every unſeemly action. 


Therefore, the beſt way to keep 
down the bad morals of man, is to 
plan ſuch laws as will me them at 
Variance, | 


But though pride! is one of che 3 


Aa and noble paſſions that be- 


longs to the noble frame, if ſhe take 


the right way, yet ſhe ſometimes over 
acts herſelf, by deſiring to be great 


all at once; the flattering ideas open 


too faſt upon her, and prompts her 


0 
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to methods unwarrantable by law, or 
conſiſtent with honeſty, _ 

Pride is ſeated in the ſoul, which 
gives it lofty aſpiring ideas, and 
would never a& contrary to divinity, 
had ſhe not ſo cloſe connections with 
the animal ſpirits of a corrupt body 
it is thoſe that elevate or depreſs her, 
according to the ſtate of health we 
are in. | 

Should a 3 be, by: nature, of 
a hot conſtitution, his animal ſpirits 
run quick and lively, which gives the 
whole frame a ſprightly, ative diſ- 
poſition ; * it cannot reſt, but muſt 
be in motion; ſtirring the very ſoul 
to action, as well as the body. 


Should a perſon be of a cold conſti- 


tution, his animal ſpirits run ſlow and 


nn and ſo in inn is his 
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diſpoſition; moody, ſtupid, dull and 


heavy. 


Though experience 10 clearly 


proves, that the human race differ 


ſo widely in their different diſpoſi- 


tions or intellects, yet I make no 


doubt, but every ſoul on it's en- 
tering the body, is alike pure, and 
tending to- divinity : therefore the 
diverſity of underſtandings, and evil 
or good qualities which we generally 
find among men, ariſe ſolely from 
the ſtate, or habit the animal fluids 
are in; and theſe are the ſources of 
either good or evil. 

By taking a philoſophical view of the 
works of nature, and particularly of our 
own wonderful frame, it will open our 
ideas ſufficiently to prove, that they 
are the animal ſpirits which, in ſome 
degree make us Toguiſh or honeſt ; 


idle | 
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idle or induſtrious; wiſe or fooliſh; 
and the maker and giver of all things 
ſees it is neceſſary and proper for his 
creatures to have ſuch diverſities of 
underſtandings among them, and to 
checquer the world with varieties of 
good and evil : it is by experiencing 
the latter, that we are capable of 
knowing and enjoying the former, 
which makes our ſojourney here more 
agreeable: was it not for this, life 

would ſcarce be worth enjoying. 
Can a man ſay, becauſe he is hap- 
pier or greater, in this life, than his 
neighbour, that he is a greater favour- 
ite of his maker? forbid it reaſon, 
and call wiſdom to back the cauſe ! 
Did not God make all, and give 
various underſtandings to all ? and 
could he not, if he thought proper, 
make that underſtanding equal? cer- 
Q 2 wteainly 
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tainly he could |! but had it been ſo, 
the journey through life would have 
been one even ſmooth path, which 
would have made it inſipid and tire- 
ſome; converſation would loſe its uſe, 
' becauſe all men would have been of 
one mind. The different underſtand - 
ings which men are poſſeſſed of, make 
them contradict each other, raiſe ar- 
guments, and form plans to find out 
the truth that leads to divinity. And 
though the morals of ſome men are 
very bad, yet we know not but the 
maker of all gave them on purpoſe 
for ſome wiſe end; as very often 
good comes out of evil; however, 
though it may be proper to check or 
ſuppreſs all wickedneſs, as much as we 
poſſibly can, yet I think it unwar- 
rantable in man to take away life, ex- 
cept for murder; neither do I think 

da 
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that the law, as it now ſtands, for | 

hanging felons, has the deſired effect 
in leſſening the growth of evils. 
As to murder, God hath ſaid, He 
that ſheddeth blood, by man ſhall 
his blood be ſhed : eye for eye, tooth 
for tooth, &c. &c. and inſtead of 
hanging them in the public manner, 
as at preſent, I would have them to 
ftand upon a trap door, in time of 
trial, and as ſoon as ſentence was 
paſſed, it ſhould drop them imme- 
diately out of ſight, to be no more 
heard of; this would be the greateſt 
terror to the mind that can be ima- 
gined; for a man to go, he knows 
not where, or ſuffer a death he knows 
not of, would be ſhocking to his 
imagination. I am of an opinion, 
that one execution this way, would 
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damp the ſpirits of a villain, more 
than to ſee twenty hangen. 
If what has been ſaid upon the im- 
political and inhumane laws of taking 
life for felony, be duly conſidered by 
my readers, I flatter myſelf they will 
think with me, that the outlines of 
the following plan may be of public 
utility, if enacted into a law; there- 
fore, they will give their voice and 
approbation accordingly. 


CHAP. 
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How to puniſh F. PRE NET SE? Death, 
' and to make them 1. fe eful M embers 10 


SGociecy. 


_ E RE AS it appears to the 

King's moſt Excellent Majeſty, 
and to the Lords Spiritual and Tem- 
poral, and Commons, in this preſent 
Parliament Aſſembled, that the law, 
as it now ſtands, for puniſhing felons 
with death or tranſportation, though 
ſevere in the conſequence, yet hath 


not the defired effect; Be it therefore 
enacted by the King's Moſt Excellent 
Majeſty, by and with the conſent of 
_ Lords * and Temporal, and 

Com- 
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Commons in this preſent Parliament 
aſſembled, and by the Authority of 
the ſame, that from and after the 
day of in the 
year © Thak every ſuch per- 
ſon tried for felony, and found guilty 
thereof, and condemned for death or 
tranſportation, ſhall, from and after 
the day and year aforeſaid, be put 
under the care of an officer, who 
ſhall keep them at hard labour, ei- 
ther on turnpike roads, cutting ca- 
nals, making ditches, ineloſing com- 
mons, working either in coal or other 
mines, or any work that can or may 
be procured by the officer, together 
with the conſent of the Bench of 
Juſtices, in the country where they 
committed the crime, and are con- 
demned in. And be it further enac- 
ted by the Authority aforeſaid, That 
| the 
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the ſaid Juſtices ſhall appoint ſuch 


officers to take care of the ſame, as 
they may think proper. | 
And be it enacted, That the Judge 
ſhall nominate the time of ſervitude 
to labour, according, or in propor- 
tion, to the crimes each culprit has 
been guilty of. 720 
And be it enacted, T hat each ul 
prit ſhall have his own name, the 
name of the officers, the county and 


place of abode, and date when con- 


victed, wrote upon his forehead, in 
ſo viſible a manner as to be eafily 
read ; this may be done by pricking 
and raifing the ſkin with the point 
of a needle, and putting under it 
gunpowder, which, if well done, 
will be conſpicuous for life; but 
if not, it muſt be renewed as of- 
ten as is neceſſary, by the officer, as 

Mm: he 
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he ſhall fee it neceffary : "Abd be it 
_ enacted, That every priſoner ſhall 
have a chain of tempered ſteel locked 
upon his legs for the firſt ix months, 
at the end of which it ſhall be taken 
off, except he ſhall prove- any way 
refractory ; in ſuch caſe the officer 
may put it on at diſcretion. | 
And be it enacted, That ck 
officer ſhall be paid by the county, 
the yearly falary of one hundred 
pounds ; and, as a farther encourage- 
ment, he ſhall be paid one penny a 
day out of each man's wages, every 
day he is at work. 

And be it further enacted, That 
when the priſon-labourers ſhall 
amount to upwards of twenty, the 
county ſhall provide an under bai- 


liff to aſſiſt the officer in taking care 
of 


of them, and pay him a yearly fa- 
lary of fifty pounds, 

And be it enacted, That all the 
money each man earns the firſt fix 


months after his conviction, ſhall be 


retained in the officer's hands, as a 
ſecurity, if he ſhould run away, to pay 
the expence of bringing him back to 
his duty, excepting three ſhillings a 


week, which muſt be paid to him 


for his maintenance ; but if he does 
not run away, and behaves proper- 


ly, all the ſurplus money he earns 


the firſt fix months, above the faid 
three ſhillings a week, ſhall be paid 
to him upon his releaſement, at the 
end of the time he is to ſerve for. 


And be it further enacted, That 


if any of the ſaid priſon-labourers 
ſhall run away, and be diſcovered 
by the mark in their foreheads, ad- 

vertiſe- 
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vertiſement, or any other means, 
ſtrolling about the country, without 
a paſſport under the officer's hand, 
it ſhall be lawful for any one to take 
them up, and conduct them to their 
reſpective places of abode ; and as a 
reward for ſo doing, he ſhall be paid 
four-pence for each and every mile 
they convey. each priſoner, and alſo 
one guinea, as an —_—_— for 
taking him. 

And be it alſo enacted, That when 
it is neceſſary for the officer to travel 
any diſtance from home, in order to 
procure work for his ſaid labourers, 
he ſhall be paid five ſhillings per my 
for his travelling expences. 4515 
And be it enacted, That though a 
culprit, either through his own or 
friends abilities in fortune, may be 
abletomaintain himfelf without work, 

Hy yet 
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yet he ſhall not be excuſed, but 
ſhall work along with the poorer 


fort, as a puniſhment for his former 


miſconduct; and it ſhall be the duty 
of the officer to keepthem indue order 
and ſubjection, and oblige them to 
attend divine ſervice every ſabbath 


day, and read this act of parliament 


to them once in every quarter of a 
year. 


And be it further enacted, That 


the women culprits ſhall be governed 


by a woman officer, who ſhall be paid 
eighty pounds a year, and ſhall alſo 
be provided with a houſe, rent free, 
for her and her culprits to live and 
work in, at the county's expence; 
and be it alſo enacted, that the go- 
verneſs ſhall be paid twenty ſhillings 
at the entrance of each culprit, 
which f is to buy materials, ſuch as the 


Women 
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women chute to ſpin, whether woot, 
flax, or cotton, and when ſpun, fell 
the yarn to the beſt advantage, and 
pay the woman all it ſells for above 
the firſt coft, ſor their maintenance, 
always reſerving the twenty fhillings, 
as a ſtanding capital, to buy more 
with; and when the culprit has ſerved 
the time condemned. for, it {hall be 
given her along with her diſcharge, 
if ſhe behave well; if not, it ſhall 
be diſtributed at the diſcretion of the 


governeſs, amongthe ieaining pri- 
loners. 


CHAP. 


C HA ME 


4 few Hints, humbly offered fer the | 


Peruſal of the Legiſlature, relating 
2 a Dog Act, &c. 


HOUGH I am no great politi- 
cian, yet I with ſo well to the 
conſtitution of England, that, ſo far 
as Jam capacitated, I would moſt wil- 
lingly lend a hand, to point out any 
laws that might be of utility to its in- 
Habitants. 

And what more particularly en- 
courages me to undertake the taſk, 
is, becauſe the country from whence 

my 
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my work takes it birth (I mean York= 
ſhire) happens to be repreſented by 
worthy, ſpirited, independent gen- 
tlemen, who have the intereſt of 
their country at heart, and have alſo 
abilities and induſtry enough, to ex- 
cite and enforce any ſcheme, thatmay 
appear to be for their country's good, 
I therefore flatter myſelf, that they 
will undertake the procuring of ſo 
many of theſe acts, as may be thought 
worthy their notice. And I farther 
flatter myſelf, that ſuch of my readers 
as are impartial, will think with me, 
that a dog act would be of great uti- 
lity to the public; eſpecially after 
they have been told the immenſe ſums 
it would ſave to the induſtrious part 
of mankind, and alſo the great re- 


venue it would raiſe to the public 


funds, out of the pockets of none 
but 
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but fagh as could well ſpare it; as 
any one who found himſelf oppreſſed, 
could eaſe himſelf by parting with the 


caule. 


Secondly, it auld lop 4 a a 


many uſeleſs. animals; and ſuch as 
are of benefit would be preſerved, 
for their merit, and the owner's in- 
tereſt. Neither ought a poor man to 
keep a dog, if he be not able to main- 
tain it; itis inhuman, to keepany dumb 


animal to ſtarve, which many muſt, 


did they not eat the bread and butter 
of poor children, or turn out to wor- 
ry ſheep. 

It is always allowed, that what 
will keep a dog, wall keep a pig; 
and I think I need not ſay which 
would be found the moſt profitable 
to the poor man's family, at Chriſt- 

ä mas; 
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mas; a dog for his children to play 
with, or bacon to fill their bellies. 

1 may be aſked, why, cannot a 
poor man ſee theſe follies himſelf! > 
I anſwer, no; becauſe fore-caſt does 
not always get the better of folly in 
this, no more than in every other 
degree in life ; there is a natural 
tenderneſs and indulgence, in every 
parent towards their children, as 
well as in ladies for their lap-dogs z 
pardon the compariſon. 

Thirdly, it will appear, that there 
will be, yearly, at leaſt a million of 
money ſaved, that will center among 
the pooreſt ſort of individuals; and 
alſo 250,0001. which will go to the 
public funds, out of the pockets of 
the abler ſort. 

In order to reduce this to ſome ſort 


of certainty, it may not be amiſs to 
make 
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make a computation, how many dogs 
may be in England, and (upon ſuch 
an act paſſing) how many uſeful ones 
may be kept to pay tax, and how 


many of the reverſe, deſtroyed for a 


ſaving. This cannot be done better, 
than by firſt making a computation, 
how many people are ſuppoſed to be 
in England. 


In this, authors A in opinion, 


as much as from eight to twelve. 
Some writers compute eight, ſome 
nine, ſome ten, ſome eleven, and 
ſome twelve, millions; but if we may 
judge from appearances, and if there 
were nine millions a century ago, I 
apprehend there cannot be leſs than 
eleven now. TE 
| There is nothing that can give a 
better idea of the increaſe of people, 
than the multiplying of new houſes ; 
Sy neither 
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neither is there any one object that 
attracts the eye of a traveller, or dwells 
upon his memory more, owing, per- 
haps, both to the largeneſs of the ob- 
ject, and to the taſte of ane. in 
the prefent times. 

Few menhave ravelleei in . 
more than 1 have done, and I have 
made my remarks very minute 
ly, on the reviſal of which, and 
comparing my journal with all the 
obſervations and computations I can 
make, I am clearly of opinion, that 
there f is daily a great aof _ 
1 may occur to any one whe 

lives in any part of the kingdom 
if he only takes notice of the many 
new houſes that are daily building in 
every town and city, together with all 


the farm houſes and gentlemen's ſeats, 
| that 
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that are ſtarting up in the middle of 
every new incloſure, which are very 
rapidly increaſing in all parts of 
England. 

Neither are there any 10 chat 
tand long empty; j being ir immediate- 
ly tenanted. 

Were not this the * i 

or proprietors, would ſoon ſtop buil- 
ding ; but it-is the great demand, 
that makes them puſh forward that 
work with ſpirit. 
All this ſhews, that, though a great 
number of people daily go abroad, 
yet we are greatly increaſing. But, 
in order to come as near to the truth 
as poſſible, I will ſtrike a medium, 
and ſuppoſe England and Wales to 
cContain ten millions of ſouls. 

Some will compute five, and others 
four people in a family; but, to avoid 

fractions, 
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fractions, we. will allow five to 4 
family. N | BOS 
e Thie * ho n on of * 
lies; and I think we may juſtly com- 
pute one dog to each family; as there 
are more families that have two or 
three dogs in them, than what are 
without; not to ſpeak of gentlemen 
that keep hounds, who have, an, 
more dogs than people. 
Therefore, I ſay, we may, a 
with certainty, ſet down at leaſt two 
millions of dogs in England. © | 
The next queſtion is, what each 
dog will take, in a year, to maintain 
him; which I think we may juttly 
ſet down at twenty ſhillings; for it a 
gentleman ſends a whelp into the 
country, to be reared, he never pays 
leſs than half a guinea or fifteen ſhil- 
ys till he oy halt a year or three 


quarter 8 
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quarters old, and ſometimes a guinea; 


except he ſend him to a tenant who 
is under an obligation to him, in this 
caſe he pays perhaps nothing, but 
then the conſuption is no leſs, for the 


dog eats the ſame as if paid for. 

As to gentlemen's hounds, grey- 
hounds, pointers, and my lady's, lap- 
dogs, they coſt a great deal more. 


We will ſuppoſe pug only to de- 


ſtroy one pound of meat in the day, 
reckoning bread and butter, tea, 


roaſt-beef, or what is ſtirring, and 


call that only three-pence, though 
ready dreſſed, and without bone, (be- 
cauſe it would be very imprudent to 
give poor pug bones, to break his 
teeth.) Now three-pence per day, will 
be found to amount to four pounds 
eleven ſhillings and three-pence a 
year, 
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This, to be ſure, is nothing i in a 


lady's pocket; no more is dirting or 
wearing her aprons, &c. any great 
matter, becauſe ſhe can mend them 


herſelf ; which ſhews good houſe- 


wifery. 


- a 33 5200 things be not ; 
felt by people in afluence yet, be aſſu- 


red, it hurts the public in general, 
The greater the conſumption is, 


the higher is the price in the articles 
thereof; and a half- penny, or a far- 
thing in a pound, in either meat or 


bread, is very ſenſibly felt by the 2 8 


er ſort of people. 


If two millions of dogs 1 


| annually, twenty ſhillings each, the 


ſum amounts to two millions of mo- 
ney. Suppoſe an act of parliament 


to paſs, that each dog ſhould pay five 


ſhillings 


AS. ar 
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ſhillings yearly, the fum would 
amount to five hundred thouſand 
pounds a year. 

But, upon 4 an act's taking 


place, we will ſuppoſe all the uſcles 5 


dogs deſtroyed, and the tax paid only for 
ſhepherds dogs, farmers houſe- dogs, 
and gentlemens dogs, which might 
perhaps reduce the number to one 
half, that is, one to every two families, 
then the ſum raiſed, would be yearly, 
two hundred and fifty thoufand 
pounds, to go into the public tunds, 
which would all come from the pock- 


ets of ſuch as would be able to 


pay it; and, as I obſerved before, if 
any one found himſelf oppreſſed by the 
tax, he could quickly eaſe himſelf, by 


| ANY the dog. 
N by The 
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The million of uſeleſs animals, 
that would be extinguiſhed, ſuppoſing 
each to deſtroy twenty ſhillings worth 
of victuals every year, would make a 
ſaving to the nation of one million of 
money yearly, and this too from thoſe 
of the pooreſt ſort. | 
| Though theſe calculations are only 

gueſs-work, yet the probability i is ſo 
great on their favour, that'it almoſt 
amounts to a certainty- | | 

Perhaps ſome of my readers may 
imagine, that I have ſome intereſt in 
writing upon this ſubje& : but I will 
aſſure them I have not, ſo far from it, 
that were ſuch an act to take place, 
I ſhould, in all probability, pay for 
two or three dogs, being very fond of 
thoſe animals, fo far as they are uſe- 
ful; but I have no notion of keep- 
ing a parcel of yelping curs for no 
other 
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other uſe than to eat the poor's bread, 


bite horſes heels, worry ſheep, run 
mad, &c. And ſince we cannot de- 
fend ourſelves, and reſt ſecurely at 
home, without a reſpectable ſtanding 


army, and fince that army cannot be 


raiſed nor paid without money, and 

money cannot be raiſed without taxes, 
let them be levied upon ſuch ſuper- 
fluous articles, as reaſon clearly ſhews 
moſt for the public good. 

Was this act to pals, and each dog 
to pay five ſhillings a year, there is no 
doubt but this would raiſe a fund of 
at leaſt two hundred and fifty thou- 
ſand pounds a year, which, though 
very conſiderable, is nothing in com- 
pariſon of the great ſaving, which 
could not be leſs than one million of 
pounds ſterling, per annum. Any 

T ſaving 
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Having plan, PN by an act of par- 
liament, is indiſputably as beneficial 
to the public, and reflects as much 
honour upon the member that pro- 
motes it, as one that brings in money 

to the public funds: and ſuch a dog- 
act. ww be found 4 to do both. 


© 
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nn XIII. 


| Showing 1. „ it would be 
zo the PusLic, was an Act paſſed 
for one flandard of Wxilehrs and 
Mr ASURES 70 be ea rug 
the K I 


NE would think, that an 2 for 
one ſtandard of weights and 
meaſures through the kingdom, is of 
ſuch a tendency, and ſpeaks ſo plain 
for itſelf, that it could meet with no 
oppoſition: and that, let who would 
carry in a bill, it muſt paſs the houſe 
nem. con. — and yet a thing of this 


ſort has been moved for, and rejected, 
which 
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which muſt ſurpriſe every well mean- 

ing man. 
Any one that ſpeaks againſt this 
act, I ſhould ſuſpect of ſome toul play, 
in preying upon either buyer or ſel- 
ler, or perhaps both. Having ac- 
quired the knowledge a and art of traf- 
fic between one country and another, 
where weight and meaſure vary ; this 
enables a man, by a prevaricating art- 
ful cunning, to deceive the public, 
whilſt he vows and proteſts that the 
commodity coſt him ſo much, and 0 
therefore he muſt have ſo much. This 
is a thing caſily done, — — as for i in- 

ſtance, * | 
A buſhel of corn, in ſome parts of 
Cheſhire and Lancaſhire, contains 
from thirty- eight to forty-two quarts; 
whereas 1 in other parts 1t 1s Wincheſ⸗ 5 
ter meaſure only, ſo that the diffe- 
rence 
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rence in meaſure muſt leave a great 
profit to the dealer. 

Butter is another article that varies 
much in weight, even in the ſame 
market. 
| fixteen (ounces to a pound, ſo none 
ought to: bring more; though ſome 
bring twenty or twenty-two, but in 
this they are as unfair and deſigning, 


as thoſe that bring leſs, becauſe they 


ſell not only accordingly, but ſome- 
times higher in proportion. 
TT Such dealingslead peopleaſtray,with 
reſpect tothe price at which things ſell, 
and make the market always uncer- 
tain. Some people muſt be impoſed 
upon ; for it 1s natural for a ſeller to 
fay, ſuch a one ſold for ſo much, 
and therefore, I will have fo much; 
though perhaps there 1s one fourth or 
fifth 
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fifth of the money difference in the 


weight or meaſure, 

In ſhort, this upon the whole is ſo 
glaring a misfortune throughout the 
kingdom, that I wiſh an act was paſſed 
for one ſtandard of weight and meaſure 
through England and Wales ; and he 
that ſells more, ſhould be equally 
culpable with _ that ſells leſs, 8 
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CHAP. XIV. 


% an Af * for a general Uſe of Broad. 
' Wheeled Wi gone, Two zo roll with- 
in Tuo, 


1 


Ws rung my farming rea- 
ders may think of my ſcheme, 
in promoting the foregoing acts, I 
am fure I ſhall meet with the diſap- 
probation of a great my of them 
in this. 
Some ſenſible men, perhaps, here 
and there, may ſee the thing in its 
true light ; but I doubt they are thin 
ſtrewed, for I know the major part 
will be againſt i it. 
U However, 


elner CAL 


However, be this as it will, I am 
ſo ſanguine in my expectations, that 
1 ſhall puſh it forwards with all the 
intereſt I have; and, for my pains, I 
hope to have the pleaſure of travel- 
ling in far better roads than ever were 
| known before. 

My opponents, perhaps, may bs 
as blind in this affair, as they were 
formerly, when turnpikes were firſt 
introduced; but it is poſſible to force 
them to chaie own intereſt againkt 
their wills. 

As the law now de the aſeful- 
nel of broad-wheel'd waggons is 
certainly indiſputable, but it is only 
balf doing the work; their utility fo 
far, may give us an idea of what 
might be expected from a general uſe 
of them ; ms it is __ like ſetting two 


„ utes 


horſes 
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horſes to pull contrary ways, though 
both want to have the load the ſame 
way; becauſe the narrow wheeled 
carriages cut the road in ſuch a form, 
that'in ſome places it is almoſt im- 
poſſible for broad wheels to paſs i in 
It. 

At ft. * Ye act : paſſed. Pn 
W wheeled carriages, it was 
thought too oppreſſive to oblige the 


farmers, all at once, to acquieſce with 


it by a general act, as the expence was 
looked upon to be too great for many 
to bear; but, now the caſe is altered, 

-a great many of the moſt ſenſible ſort 


of them have acquieſced with it 


voluntarily, and ſome upon eaſy terms 
"0 by making their former wag- 
gons or carts do, without any other 


— than adding a ſet of fel- 


lies at each fide of their former wheels, 
„ with 
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with bolts to go through the threo 
fellies, to bind them together. 
The two additional fellies, being each 
three inches broad, and the old felley 
three inches, it completes the wheel 
ſo as to compoſe at nine inches. This 
is a very good way, and very often prac- 
tifed now- a- days, particularly when 
farmers want togo into their grounds, 
then they make broad wheels, to pre- 
vent cutting the ſod: Some have them 

put on and taken off occaſionally. 
Now, ſince the moſt ſenſible far- 
mers are adopting this method, 
and ſtill would do it more, were they 
not prevented by bigotted filly fellows, 
perſiſting in drawing narrow-wheeled 
carriages; which cut up the road, 
and make it impoſſib le for a N 
wheeled * to go upon It. 


1 
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As nature has not given every man 
18 alike; and as it is hard for 
the induſtrious ſenſible man to ſuffer 
through his neighbour's folly and 
ignorance; it is no more than right, 
for the legiſlature, to enforce an act, 
to bring ſuch ſtupidity into reaſon, 
for the public good. 
Should any ſpirited member ** 
this in hand, it would be not amiſs 
to draw up a bill, for every ſort of 
four-wheeled carriages to roll two 
within two. The act to run thus: 

That every waggon and cart wheel 
ſhould be nine inches broad; that 
the fore- wheels of the waggon ſhould: 
roll four feet nine inches wide with 
in the rim or felly; and the hind 
wheels roll four feet fix inches wide 

from outſide to outhde of the rim. 
This 


This would level the road eigh- 
teen inches at each fide; and the little 
ridge of three inches would be no ways 
prejudicial, as its narrowneſs would 
not permit it to ſtand high, or reſiſt 
the wheel of any carriage preſſing it 
down, and conſequently the roads 

would be all like a bowling green 
for levelneſs. The: more carriages of 
this ſort that ſhould come upon any 
road, the better it would be. [Ok 

The wheels of all coaches, poſt- 
e &c. ſhould be four inches 
broad, and roll two within two, 
leaving an inch ſpace between the. 
rollers. Upon theſe conditions, every 
carriage to draw with as 4800 horſes 

as they pleaſe. | 11 
This would put an end to all; in- 
formations, weighings, and ſuch like 
255 troubleſome 
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troubleſome buſineſs, which are the 
cauſe of much quirking, prevarica- 
ting, and perjury. 

In this caſe, every croſs country 
bis 4 muſt be good, becauſe every 
machine would act as a roller to 

mend them. The very horſes fee- 
ting, when broke into the ſurface, 
would be cloſed and levelled again, 
by the rollers immediately follow- 
ing. 

I wiſh every one had the ſame 
trials, and could ſee it in the ſame 


light that I do, we ſhould then have 


good roads, through every part of 


the kingdom, without any other ex- 

pence; than that of a drain at each 

fide, to take away the water, _ 
The foregoing chapters relating to 


the ſaid as, ** 1 apprehend, of 
great 
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great moment to the public; there- 


fore I humbly hope they will be pe- 


ruſed by the legiſlature, and do not 
deſpair of ſeeing them paſs into the 


ſeveral laws, with ſuch alterations 


or deductions as the legiſlature may 


think . for the eee wel 


fare. 
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CHAP XV. 


Some HED upon the Gaus-Laws, 
and the great Advantages that 
would art iſe, from GAME it made a 
private Property. 


Tu E game- -laws, as they now 


ſtand, are replete with many 


abſurdities. They are made inlets 
to perjury, idleneſs, drunkenneſs, and 
thievery. Neither do they anſwer 
the end for which they were enac- 
ted, that of preſerving the game. In 
ſhort, they have the contrary effect: 
for, ſo long as game ſells ſo much 
higher than other proviſions, ſo long 
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will a poacher think it worth his 
while to loſe his reſt at night, and run 
all hazards to come at it. 

On the other hand, were game 
made a private property, it would 
ſhortly become as plentiful as Sandy 
door fowl. 

What I mean by private property, 
is, that every one, who either rents or 
holds any quantity of land in his own 
hands, ſhould be intitled to all the 
game which he could take or keep 
thereon; which ſhould be as much his 
own property, as his tame ſtock, and 
alſo ſubject to the ſame laws of telo- 
ny, it ſtolen. 

This would put a oh W to 
poaching, as it would be every land- 
holder's intereſt to watch his wild, as 
well as his tame ſtoccx. 


3 
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It would alſo be his intereſt to 
feed, cheriſh, and uſe them mildly, 
in order to keep them upon his lands; 
as by ſhooting, hunting, and the like 
rough uſage, he would frighten or 
chaſe them ſrom his own, to his neigh- 
bour's land, and by that means loſe 
his property. For game would natu- 
rally remain the longeſt where it 
would be the leaſt diſturbed. 

And it would be in this, as in all 
other caſes; when a man wants to 
raiſe a ſtock, he cheriſhes the breed, 
tall it multiplies ſo far as to anſwer 
his purpoſe. And as wild- fowl feed 


upon worms, ſeeds, ants, and the 


like, they would be kept at a trifling, 


or no expence ; conſequently the 
landholder's intereſt would be, to 


encourage and raiſe as many as he 


could. Neither would he ſuffer his 
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property to be invaded by any unlaw- 
ful means; as the law would fecure 
to him this ſtock, as well as any other 
of his goods or chattles. | 
Though this law would ſecure "Ou 
property to the tenant, yet it ſhould 
not deprive the landlord of his plea- 
fure; for he ſhould have full power 
to bunt and ſhoot at all proper ſcaſons 
of the year, as in the preſent caſe. 

Suppoſe the preamble of an act of 

parliament was to run ee to _ 
tollowing words: y 88 
Whereas it has been We by ex- 
perience, that the game- laws, as they 
now ſtand, are attended with many 
inconveniences, and alſo do not anſ- 
wer the end propoſed, in preſerving 
game; therefore, be it enacted, &c. 
that all ſuch laws which are now in 
force be made null and void, &c. and 
and 
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and be it enacted, that from and after 
the day of all the ſaid game-laws 


are repealed, made void, and of no 


effect. | 
And be it Ae in that, 
dh and after the—day of—game, 
ſuch as hares, partridges, wild ducks, 
pheaſants, &c. thall become the pri- 
vate property of each land holder, 
ſo long as it remains on his ground. 
That it ſhall be lawful to take, kill, 
and diſpoſe of it, as he thinks proper; 
as in caſes of his other goodsand chat- 
tles; and it ſhall alſo be ſecured to 


him from theft or other treſpaſles, : 
by the ſame laws which ſecure his 


other property. 
ern it ſhall Hip! law 
for the landlord, at all ſeaſonable 


times of the year, &c. (here to men- 


tion at what times) to hawk, hunt, 


ſhoot 
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ſhoot, kill, and take away ſuch ſorts 


of game, but not to ſell it, as are par- 

ticularly ſpecified in the act. 
That it ſhall be lawful * every 
ſportſman, landholder, &c. to pur- 
ſue a hare with hounds, or grey hounds, 
&c. to her death, let it happen Ron 
whole premiſes it may. 
Beit farther enacted, that it ſhall be 
Lawfal, if one ſhoot, and that the 
game fall upon his neighbour's ground, 
to go and take it up, but not to follow 
the game ſo as to ſhoot, or by any 
other means to kill game upon his 
neighbour's premiſes, ce. 
I cannot tell what my reader may 
think of ſuch an act; but I am of 
opinion, that, were it to take place, 
we ſhould have wild fowl as plentiful 
as tame; becauſe by nature they feed 
upon what is of no uſe to tame fowl; 
therefore 
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therefore it would be the farmer's 
intereſt to encourage their breed, by 
all the gentle methods he could uſe; 
which in time would make them tame 
and tractable. | 

Neither would a landlord ever be 
at a loſs for a day's diverſion, the 
game would become ſo plentiful. 


In ſhort, were this act totake place, 


I ſhould not wonder to ſee cottagers 
who hold perhaps no more than three 
or four acres of land, have pheaſants 
and partridges come about their doors 
like chickens, by ſuch gentle uſage: 
As their intereſt would direct them 
to it. | 
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Upon limiting the Size of FARMS, 


* 
* * 


IF an act of Parliament was to pale, b 
in order to put a ſtop to the mo- 
nopolizing of land, and to limit the 
largeſt farms to four hundred acres 
each, it would doubtleſs have a great 
tendency towards making improve- 
ments flouriſh, and plenty abound 
through the kingdom. BY 
| It would then be in the power of 2 
every one, to make the moſt of his 
ground; no corner of it could eſcape 
his eye, and lie barren, He would 

improv 


improve every * ad fill it with 


one profitable. crop or other: 
Tt is the nature of man in all ſta- 


tions of life, to be aſpirjng, and very 


often to graſp at what he is not well 
able to manage. 


But in no caſe is the michbedne 


more ſenſibly felt, both by the party 
concerned, and by the public in ge- 


neral; than when a farmer holds too 


much land. 


But ſuppoſe the 7 can ſtr ug- : 


gle through, and pay the rent; yet 


the public is ſtill a loſer; as the pig 


does not produce half aha increaſe it 


would do, were it managed to the 


height of perfection. 

HI They are fuch laws as theſe, wir 

| would lay the foundation for plenty; 
and only fuch that can make the peo- 

ple happy and honeſt. 
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May we not compare a king- 
dom to a family? Is it not the firft 
care of a maſter to provide bread for 
His family ? D If he neglects this, can 
he expect that his fervants ang be 105 
neſt and induſtrious ? + | | 
- Are not the Hug a. and the legilla- 
ture the fathers of the people i ? Are 
they not impowered to enact ſuch 
taws as may appear to them to be 
moſt for the public good ? Are there 
any that ought to draw their atten- 
tion, before ſuch as would ſatisfy the 
firſt- law of nature? Hunger will 
break through ſtone wallis. 
What goad has accrued from all the 
laws which ever have beerr enacted, to 
prevent foreſtalling? Dothey fatisfy the 


people's craving appetite with bread; 
or make it one jot cheaper? Do 


ay add one peck. of corn to the mill, 
| or 
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or tend towards making one blade of 
corn more to grow. 

It is inconſiſtent with i they 
ſhould. In ſhort, were theſe laws 
put in force, they would have the 
contrary effect; becauſe they would 
cramp trade, which, | like water, is 
Abe beſt leyeller. 

What would London * * our 
Ne ſea-ports do, were it not for 
the corn- factors, wholeſale butchers, 
drovers, or dealers in cattle, &c. It is 

ſuch as theſe that keep an equality 
an prices throughout the kingdom. 
They buy where ſuch commodities 
are plenty, and ſell where they are 
ſcarce. Is it to be ſuppoſed that a 


farmer or grazier, who has perhaps 


vo more than twenty quarters of corn, 
or three or four fat cattle to fell, and 
who lives a hundred miles from Lon- 

1 don, 
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don, could go there to fell them? 
And ſuppoſe he did; muſt he not lay 
a greater price upon hom, to anſwer 
ſuch extraordinary expences? And 
would not this moſt ſenſibly affe& 
the lower claſs of people? 
The merchant” s warehouſe may 
juſtly be called a magazine for the. 
poor, where they can apply for ſuch 
neceſſaries as they ſtand in need of. 
Neither have the poor caſh or means 
to provide lang n fuch things are 
wanted. 
It is * ad 8 8 to lay 
in his commodities in the time of 
plenty, and to ſell out in time of 
ſcarcity. Is not this a natural policy, 
that will keep things moſt upon an 
equality? Was not this the caſe with 
-Jeſeph? He filled his ſtores in the time 
as Nn and fold: when they grew 


ſcarce, 
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*fearce, for he did not give his provi- 


fions away, any more thhare our mer- 


| Chants .do. | 4 ries 
Moſt of the ee or nevof- 
Wes ſor life are periſhable, therefore 
under a neceſſity of being diſpoſed of 
before they ſpoil. Should any one 
| be filly or indifcreet enough to keep 
them too long, he is puniſhed by his 
own folly ; but * . ſeldom _ 


"rn 


The merchant wha a 2 yo 


Pre proper for the occaſion, is 
a ready market for the farmer to fly 
to, for the ſale of his crops. Had he 
nat ſuch: a reſource, he would be 
deterred from ſawing, which would 
be the firſt ſtep towards a famine. 

- .Thele are all conſequences which 
- muſt naturally happen, were the acts 
to prevent foreſtalling put in force. 


For 


For every perſon that buys before.the 
goods are brought to market, is in 
reality a ann as the lr now 
ſtands... Nin 11 2611 Ie 28 

1 . reatling) many hints in 
the news- papers, relating to fat cattle 


being returned from the markets in 


London to the country, unſold; and 
at the ſame time wiſhing for ſuch 
laws as would enforce denn to be 
fold, and not returned. ati. 
Certainly ſuch authors Sad: as 
ſuperficially of thoſe matters, as the 
old-faſhioned. farmer, who for a year 
or two paſt, | has ſtuffed the papers 
with his filly arguments, wherein he 
takes upon himſelf to prove to the 
public, that it was the incloſing of 
commons, together with turnip-huſ- 
| bandry, which was the _ of Am 


neſs of proviſions. 220 Het H 
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In one of his letters, about Marti- 
mas, he thanked: providence for a 
miſs crop of turnips. For, ſays he, 
as this crop has failed, farmers are 
obliged to bring their ſheep and cat- 
tle to market; which has lowered 
butchers meat greatly. But perhaps, 
he is one of the tribe of ſleepers, 
which only want food one half of the 
year; the other, they live in a ſtate of 
inſenſibility without it. His fhort- 
ſighted underſtanding could not find 
out what would be the conſequence; 
that the more they killed in autumn, 
the fewer remained for ſlaughter in 
the ſpring; that we cannot both eat 
our Bure and have it, as the _ 


is. 

When winter Ig falls: ſhort, 

(of which turnips are the beſt) the 

cattle muſt walk to market with their 
bones 
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bones half loaded with fleſh; conſe= 
quently the poor muft go with half 
a belly full. 

The old faſhioned bumpy 8 beams 
ing upon the incloſing of commons, 
is much the ſame ; for he does not fee 
the many thouſand acres in the kings 
dom, which in their wild ſtate will 
not keep a rabbit on an acre; where- 
as, if inclofed and improved, they 
might be made to keep four or five 
ſheep per acre. And certainly the 
more live ftock there is bred in the 
kingdom, the greater chance we have 
for plenty; becauſe in the end, they 
muſt come to the butcher, except 
turnips and other winter food fail. 
Then, indeed, the cattle may die 
ſor want, and the poor aprcd few al 
their mouths, _ 8 OU 


It 
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© is paſt a contradiction, chat the 
more waſte barren land there is in- 
cloſed and improved, the more ſtock 
and corn it will raiſe. All which 
tends to plenty; : becauſe every article 


that keeps nature alive, ſprings from 


the earth; conſequently it ought to 
be our firſt care to make her produce 
abundance. 8 
But to return to the Jaemers; fuel. 
men, and butchers; ; (theſe are re- 
preſented as unmerciful men by au- 
thors in the news- papers, who want 
ſome laws to make thein kill the cat- 
tle when brought to market, whe- 
ther it can be conſumed or not). I 
humbly conceive ſuch laws would be 
very pernicious, and put a ſtop to 
the balance of trade, which, inſtead 
of going on ſmooth and even, would 
be continually upon a flux and re- 
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flux. It would be like a weigh-pole, 
which children ride upon, always up 
and down, rifing and falling; becauſe 
ſome: . there would be twice as 
much cattle in the market as is ne- 
ceſſary for the inhabitants to con- 
ſume; therefore the meat would be 
fold very Tow, or thrown away, and 
perhaps both. | 

The next market-day, there might 
not be half the quantity of cattle as 
was wanted, conſequently the meat 
would be double the price. In this 
caſe the rich could buy, but the poor 
might ſtarve. 

Experience ſhews to the butchets, 
not only in London, but all over 
England, how much meat each mar- 


ket will take off. 
Fach one knows what he killed laſt 


week, which was perhaps as much, 
| pA 
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or more than he could ſell; therefore 
he will kill no more this 9 leſt 
it ſhould lie on his hands. 

| Before ſuch laws ſhould take place, 
it would be neceſſary that the farmers 
ſhould be indued with the ſp irit of 
| prophecy or bur Kaese - that 
he in the north might know on what 
day he in the ſouth, at ſeveral hun- 
dred miles diſtance, would ſend his 
cattle to the market, left they ſhould. 
claſh with each other, and over Lock 


12 ſhort, I am of opinion, chat! it 
is as neceſſary to ſend cattle out of | 
the market, when over-ſtocked, as 
to bring them to it when ſcarce ; : 
conſequenti y, the drawing farms 5d 
London are very uſeful, and may be 
conſidered as a ſort of make- weight, 
ä 2 222 * read 
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ready to throw into the riſing ſeale, 
as it were, to keep a balance. 6 YO, 

There. 1s another ſet of people, 
who exclaim againſt farmers for with=.' 
holding their cattle from the market; 
as if that contributed to the dearneſs 
of proviſions, P 

But theſe notions, - like the reſt, 
are ill grounded. Every one that 
judges of things rightly, muſt know, 
that- it is not the huſbandman' s in- 
tereſt to keep back from market his | 
cattle, after they are once fat; for 
when they come to the height « * per- 
fection, all the ſood they eat is 
thrown a away ; , and the intereſt of the, 
money is ſinking. It is the intereſt 
of every one in trade, to make as 
quick a return, as poſſible; ; Fa u 
it is plain that it is the e in- 


1210 ? tereſt 


tereſt to We his a to marker as 
ſoon as they are fat. | 

And on the other hand, the pub- 
lic can loſe nothing by the cattle be- 
ing kept away from market, till they 
are fat; becauſe every pound they 
gain in weight, is adding to the pub- 5 
lic fund of plenty; the more pounds 
a bullock gains in weight, whilſt he 
ſtays from the market, the more bel- 

lies he will fill when he arrives there. 
Upon the whole, it is bad policy 
to cramp trade in any branch, much 
more in that which concerns the cra- 
vings of nature, 

The moſt prudent ſtep would be, 
to lay a foundation for plenty, and 
there is no doubt but that nature will 
produce enough to ſatisfy her depend- 
ants. As to things being dear, it is 
a natural cauſe, which ariſes from 

| money 
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money being more plentiful, as be- 
fore hinted ; and not from any real 
want, Or a of proviſions. 

It is not improbable but that in 
proceſs of time, wheat may riſe to 
five ſhillings a peck, by gradual 
ſteps, for the ſame reaſon as it has 
roſe from one penny to ſixteen- -pence 
a peck; and every other COMMOgITY 
in proportion. 3 


\ 6 — 2 ie *. ow” 
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o, munbering Rs * He. in England, 


HE RE is no Ae but it 

would be very ſatisfactory both 
to the legiſlature and the public in 
general, could it be aſcertained how 
many people, both Proteſtants and 
Romans, as alſo acres in graſs, tillage, 
and common, and dogs were in Eng- 
gland; as by being acquainted in 
theſe particulars, rational and regular 
plans might be proceeded upon, for 
enacting conſtitutional laws that 
{care could err. 


Fach 


i FolLl1iTigoaft. 
Each church-warden ſhould alſo 
ſend an account how many acres 
of commons there was in each pariſh 
by computation, if it had not been 
meaſured, as there is a general com- 
computation made by the pariſhio- 
ners, of what common or waſte land 
belongs to them, throughout England. 
And ſuppoſe it could not be aſ- 
certained this way, to the ſatisfac- 
tion of the legiſlature, the matter 
might eaſily be ſettled to a certainty, 
by ordering the pariſh officers to have 
them meaſured, and pay the ſur- 
veyor out of the pariſh rates. 


A TABLE 
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A TABLE to be put into the News-papers, 
as a Copy for the Pariſh Officers to go by, 


and to number every Article as ſet forth 
therein, when they go to gather the Land 
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land diſtant from manure. On all 
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Shor th (will be publiſhed, in Two volumes, Odavo, 
Price 125. in boards, or 145, 6d. bound, gilt, and 
lettered, the fifth edition of the 


NEW SYSTEM or HUSBANDRY, 
7 Sold by J. Bew, bookſeller, Parernoſter-Row, 

; EO ND DON, 
By E. Vanro, Eſq ; author of ſeveral new appro- 


ved inventions and publications. 


C55 EAT care has beetrtaken to make this edi- 


tion very complete as allo to lower the price 
by raking the reaſons of the work out of 3 vol. of 
which the former editions conſiſted, and compiling 
t in two. 


The whole is from 30 years experience, Jown to 


Pandi pa , explaining many new diſcoveries in huſ- 
* Dan 


particularly how to till ground and make it 


produce perpetual good crops without any other 


manure than what is forced in the land. 
Being a valuable method for im roving barren 


marles, clays, and ſands; how to make a compound 
manure for ten ſhillings an acre, which has been pro- 
ved to anſwer well : 
all ſorts on every ſort of grain and graſs ſeeds ; how to 
prevent the rot in ſheypp on turnip and cabbage huſ- 
bandry; how to prevent the fly from deſtroying young 
turnips; on planting and fences in the newelt taſte ; 
on a cheap eaſy method of draining wet land ; 


How to prevent ſmutty or ſlane wheat; with a tour of 
| obſervations in huſbandry S_ the three king 
doms, dec. &c. &c. | 


orts of manure - 


how to improve barren land of 
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